














Chk ile eiieciag This Attenifince and 
Members Record System for Secretaries | 


This Supplements but Does Not Supplant 


the Standard Record System 





Size— 
Closed, 8 by 15 inches 
Open, 17 by 15 inches 


This new portable Attendance and Members Ledger Record, 
an auxiliary to the Standard Record System, is a compact and 
permanent card system. Each single visible card provides space 
for 5 years’ attendance record; the reverse side has ample 
space for ledger entries. 


Cards are inserted or removed individually without changing 
alphabetical sequence. It is mechanically fool-proof. 


It makes attendance and financial standing of members avail- 
able at meetings in one single handy case. 

Available in four different types of units which are illustrated 
and described in detail in the folder sent to all club secretaries. 


The one illustrated here is Unit No. 2, made of finest grade 
genuine leather, with zipper fastening, designed for clubs hav- 
ing up to 50 members. Unit No. 1 holds up to 100 cards. 


These units were selected after careful investigation as best 
fitted for practical Kiwanis use. 

Here is a system that will lighten the work of club secretaries. 
All clubs will find it advantageous for their own records. 
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Compact 


PRICES 
Complete—No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No. 1. Finest Grade leather with zipper. 


For Clubs with 50 to 100 members ..------$13.00 
UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather with zipper. 
For Clubs with up to 50 members 11.00 


UNIT No. 3. Imitation leather with button fastener. 
For Clubs with from 50 to 100 members 9.00 


UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button fastener. 
For Clubs with up to 50 members 6.50 


UNIT No. 5. For Clubs with over 100 members. 


Prices on request. 


(All prices include postage and mailing expense.) 


SEND ORDERS TO 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






and Very Handy ! 
























How Can I—a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 


Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 


Yrs are not alone in asking that question. 





* cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 











These books are FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalletraining values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 
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own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 


Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 


For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 


If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 4465-L Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 





Present Position........ 
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LaSalle Extension University 















SUPPLIES FOR KIWANIS CLUBS 
FOR COMING ELECTIONS 





E\ELECTION DAY | Gummed Stickers 
é AS YOU PLEASE For use in helping to get out a 100% 


vote at elections. 
Red, White and Blue, size |!/,x 2!/, 
inches. 


Price per thousand $1.00 

















Let There be Music in 
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SONGS 
6): 
KIWANIS 





"Songs of Kiwanis''—with music 


"Songs of Kiwanis" presents a song collection second to 
none in the community and club singing field. A large num- 
ber of Kiwanis songs are included as well as State songs 
familiar melodies and stunt songs and wherever it has been 
possible to secure the permission, the music for the songs is 
included. Great care has been exercised in the selection of 
the songs and we believe that every club will find in ‘Songs 
of Kiwanis" a most valuable adjunct to successful club 


meetings. 
Less than 25 copies, each............. oe =} 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each.................-...-.-.- .20 
Lots of 50 or more, each......... So se 15 


Postage or Express extra 





White Tags 
Printed in Blue, with strings for fasten 
ing, size 3 inches. 


Price per thousand ...$2.50 


the Air! 





’ 

A new gong priced so that no Club, 
regardless of size, can afford to be with- 
out one. It has a delightful mellow tone 
that cuts through noise. 
Polished bronze, 7!/g inches in height 
overall, with bronze emblem alike on 
both sides. 
A suitable gift for sponsoring Clubs to 
present to new Clubs. 

Price complete with striker......$5.50 5 


"Songs of Kiwanis''—without music 


This word book includes the words of all the 
songs in "Songs of Kiwanis" and is intended 
to be used in connection with the music book. 
There are many occasions when it is not neces- 
sary for all to be supplied with the music of 
songs. 

od Re $0.07 


Postage or Express extra 
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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


United States-Canada 
Week: 
April 26-May 2 


All Kiwanis Night: 
June 22 


Canadian Citizenship 
Week: 
June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-19 


On to Washington! June 21-25. 
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HE Kiwanis MaGazine_ is published 

monthly by Kiwanis International, a non- 
profit corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Illinois, representing all Ki- 
wanis clubs in more than 1884 cities in the 
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right, April, 1936, United States and 

Canada by Kiwanis International. 
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By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, 


International Trustee, St. Boniface, Manitoba 


naval armament on the Lakes. Accordingly, soon after the Treaty of Ghent was signed, orders 

were issued for the increase of the naval forces on Lake Champlain and the Great Lakes. The 
Government of the United States considered that it would be most unfortunate, now that peace was 
restored, should the two nations be drawn into a race in building armaments on the Lakes, and there- 
fore proposed a definite limitation of the number and size of the armed vessels to be kept in these 
waters. Britain accepted this scheme and instructed her minister at Washington, Sir Charles Bagot, 
later Governor of Canada, to conclude an agreement which should make it effective. The Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 limited the armed vessels to be maintained by each nation on Lake Ontario to one 
vessel not exceeding one hundred tons’ burden, and carrying one eighteen-pound cannon; on Lake 
Champlain to one; and on the Upper Lakes to two such vessels on the Lakes. It also provided that 
all other armed vessels should be dismantled, and that the four retained should be used only in serv- 
ices which would not interfere with the armed vessels of the other nation, such as the prevention of 


Bert experience in the War of 1812 demonstrated the importance for defensive purposes of 


smuggling and the protection of fisheries. 


The Rush-Bagot Agreement, with slight modifications, has remained in force since 1817, although 
it could have been terminated by either party giving six months’ notice. It has in a large measure 
contributed to the peaceful relations which have continued during this long period, and has demon- 
strated the possibility of maintaining peace when there is a determination to avoid all possible causes 
of conflict. The United States and Canada have been pioneers in devising practical means for the lim- 
itation of armaments, and in the resort to good will rather than force as a foundation upon which to 


build the structure of peace. 


The people of our two great democratic countries, United States and Canada, are continuing to 
enjoy the beneficial effects of the more than one hundred years of harmonious relations and good will. 
This wonderful example is a living and everlasting monument to the world at large of the successful 
permanent retention of this friendly neighborliness. 


Europe and certain older civilizations are apparently busily engaged in the vain strife to excel each 
other in warlike preparations, in economic, racial and religious animosities and rivalries. Kiwanis should 
not only constantly stand guard against and ever thwart all undemocratic influences, but be eager and 
aggressive in sponsoring the policy of the good neighbor and practice of the golden rule internationally. 


Kiwanis International can make no greater or finer contribution to the cause of peace and good 
will among men than its untiring and unceasing efforts toward permanent retention of the harmonious 
relationships between our two nations. 











By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


Past International President; Chairman, Special Committee on United States-Canada Week 


NITED States-Canada Week is to be observed by all clubs this year during the week of April 26 
to May 2. The purpose of the observation of this particular week, is to emphasize the interna- 
tional character of our organization and to secure the whole-hearted support of all our member- 


ship toward any cause that shall have as its objective, the preservation of the peaceful relations that 
have existed between these two great countries for the past 119 years. 


It is particularly fitting that we should celebrate this week during the anniversary period of the 
signing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty. Every Kiwanian should familiarize himself with the history of this 
great document, which with slight modifications, has been in effect for over 119 years. It could have 
been terminated on six months’ notice by either country. 


Few of us realize the millions of dollars it has saved the people of both countries in taxes, because 
we have used common sense and good will instead of building great battleships and standing armies to 
protect our border from an invasion from either country. It is unthinkable that such a thing could happen. 


This week gives us a golden opportunity to continue to foster this good will, create better under- 
standing of our mutual problems, develop unanimity of opinion and continue that fine fellowship and 
mutual trust that has developed between our two countries through Kiwanis. 


While the boundary which separates us as nations is visible to the rest of the world, the line which 
designates it has been drawn so finely it is almost invisible to us. This fine line is nearly four thousand 
miles in length, but since the signing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty in 1818, international conciliation and 
arbitration have taken the place of armaments. This object lesson could well be studied with profit by 
other nations of the world today. 


During this week there should be an exchange of speakers wherever possible. If you do not live 
near enough to the border to do this, seek some Canadian citizen in your midst to talk to you in the 
States, or some citizen of the United States to address the Canadian clubs. If there is any club which 
does not display the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, this is a good time to start and to continue 
it hereafter. Our committee particularly urges this. 


How happy we should be to celebrate an era of peace. When we look at the world today we 
must brace ourselves to avoid a sense of disillusionment and shock. Most of the international agree- 
ments for the maintenance of peace have been broken and sometimes almost without a protest. 


Let Kiwanians of the United States and Canada continue our peace, our mutual understanding and 
friendly relations and thus continue to set an example for other nations of the earth. If they will take 
heed civilization may yet be saved for future generations. 
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Canada's Attitude to 


the British Commonwealth of Na- 

tions to realize that Canada and the 
other British Dominions are as free 
from political or legal compulsion from 
the motherland as the United States 
of America. The right of citizens of 
Canada to appeal to the Privy Council 
is retained as a convenience to provide 
an outside arbiter free from all local 
influences, but can be ended at any 
time that Canada so desires. 

This full national status was only 
attained by a long process of evolu- 
tion, from the complete dependence 
of colonial days to the final step enun- 
ciated in the Statute of Westminster 
in 1981. The fact that most of our cit- 
izens have lived through several suc- 
cessive stages in this process makes it 
difficult to estimate the degree to 
which all of the various elements have 
thought through the meanings and 
responsibilities of their new status. 

There are four great groups in the 
citizenship of Canada in addition to 
several lesser groups, and each has a 
slightly different reaction to national 
problems from the others. 


|. Britishers 


A considerable number of those who 
came to maturity in Great Britain and 
Ireland and have made their homes in 
Canada. A fairly influential section of 
this group still thinks in terms of 
British citizenship and of themselves 


|" IS difficult for one living outside 














By JOHN MacKAY 
Principal, Manitoba College, Winnipeg 


as Britishers away from home. They 
unconsciously assume the role of su- 
per-loyalists and are fearful of any 
emphasis on the national status of 
Canada. For most of them any serious 
decision, say a declaration of war by 
the mother country would weigh much 
more heavily than a decision by the 
Government of Canada. Fortunately 
the ideals and aspirations of Canada 





Dr. John MacKay 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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are so much in harmony with those of 
the motherland that little difficulty 
is created by this group, though they 
do slow down the pace of national evo- 
lution and make the task of working 
out a homogenous national life more 
difficult, by assuming that they have 
superior rights and ought to enjoy su- 
perior privileges over Camadians of 
other racial origins. However, the 
greater part of those who emigrated 
from the motherland have identified 
themselves whole-heartedly with Can- 
adian life and while they retain a deep 
and real affection for their old home, 
they are willing to concede the same 
privilege to their fellow citizens of 
other races. 


2. French Canadian Section 

This great group differs in race, re- 
ligion and language from the majority 
of Canadians and their loyalty is pri- 
marily to Canada. They were the earli- 
est Europeans to settle in numbers 
in the country and they have increased 
from a few hundred thousands at the 
Conquest to the second group in our 
citizenship. They are passionately de- 
voted to the land where their fathers 
have lived for centuries and loyal to 
the Commonwealth and the King. 


3. Continental Europeans 

These are people who are settled in 
considerable colonies in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. It is difficult for 
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APRIL, 1936 


This eminent Canadian educator and author discusses the four main 


groups of people in Canada, each with a slightly different reaction 

to national problems. He states that the great majority are bitterly 

opposed to war, that isolationist feelings are not strong and that 

the majority whole-heartedly support the League of Nations and its 
attempt to build up a collective system. 


them to think through our dual loyal- 
ty, as the struggles and jealousies of 
war-cursed Europe have left memories 
which are hard to eradicate. Then too 
any race which is worth its salt is 
deeply rooted in its past and deeply 
devoted to its language and traditions. 
It is here that the super-loyalist de- 
scribed above does harm. He expects 
a Central European to become in lan- 
guage and outlook a replica of that 
same super-loyalist, over night, and 
this makes for tension and misunder- 
standing and slows up the process of 
adjustment of the new immigrant to 
his Canadian environment. Yet despite 
recurring tensions, principally at elec- 
tion times, these colonies are becoming 
deeply attached to their adopted 
country. The second and third genera- 
tions are as Canadian as any, and 
through their love for Canada are ac- 
quiring an ever-deepening admiration 
and affection for British institutions 
and British traditions. 


4. Native Born 

By far the largest section of Canadi- 
an citizenship is the native born, to 
whom Canada is home, and for whom 
loyalty to the Commonwealth is con- 
ditioned by its effect on Canada. 

Yet, despite the great variety of ra- 
cial groups which constitute our citi- 
zenship one had only to live through 
the illness, death and burial of King 
George V to realize how deep an emo- 
tional bond binds all Canadians and 
how the spell of a great federation 
of nations with allegiance to a common 
King and common ideals has fallen on 
the hearts of our citizens of every 
racial origin. It must not be forgotten 
that while the King sits in London, he 
is King of Canada and through his 
representative is related to every 
Canadian as he is to everyone in the 
homeland. For us he is a symbol of all 
the spiritual realities which constitute 
the soul of Canada. For most of us 
he is much more. He is the symbol of 
a great spiritual fellowship of free 
peoples united in heart and loyalty into 
one family of nations. 

It is these great imponderables, re- 
spect, affection and loyalty to a man 
who embodies the best in our aspira- 
tions and in our traditions that deepens 
the reality of our Canadian citizen- 
ship and our citizenship in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And these 
have already gone out to Edward VIII 
for his own sake as well as for what 
he symbolizes. 

These spiritual imponderables sym- 
bolized by a man and an institution and 
varying in the different groups make 
it very difficult to estimate what Can- 
ada might do in the event of the out- 
break of war. 

There is no doubt that the vast ma- 


jority of Canadians are bitterly op- 
posed to war. Every little hamlet has 
its shrine to those who fell in the last 
war and aging parents in thousands 
of homes still mourn stalwart sons 
who lie in France and Flanders. But 
what to do about it is not a simple 
question. 

Here and there voices are heard 
advocating the kind of isolation our 
American neighbors are seeking. I hope 
I will not seem presumptuous if I say 
that such isolation seems to me impos- 
sible. How can the citizens of a na- 
tion trade everywhere, travel every- 
where and the nation not protect its 
interests anywhere outside of its own 
territory. Unfortunately there is no 
world police force, no recognized world 
law and there are a number of as- 
piring dictators who are training to be 
world bandits on a colossal scale. 

Our Canadian isolationists forget 
that one of the causes of war is 
crowded populations and insufficient 
natural resources. Yet Canada with a 
population of eleven million has room 
and resources for one hundred millions, 
and if war is to be the arbiter of the 
future, what is to prevent an attack 
by one of the dictators now threaten- 
ing to run amok. It is true that the 
United States would not like such for 
a neighbor, but if the United States 
is to live up to its isolation policy, it 
would not interfere, till it was itself 
attacked. 

Our isolationists and those of the 
United States remind me of an experi- 
ence of my own as a boy. We had in 
our country school a big boy who 
was a bully. He would attack any- 
one weaker than himself and abuse 
him unmercifully. At first the rest of 
us were isolationists and though we 
boiled inwardly at his treatment of the 
weaker boys, we tried to keep out of 
his way, but it was not long before 
the whole crowd of us attacked him 
and gave him such a beating that he 
pleaded to be let go. With the promise 
that he would get the same every time 
he attacked a smaller boy we let him 
go. From that time on he was a pretty 
decent playmate. 

What our isolationists forget is that 
we are all playing in the same school 
yard in the world of today, and to pre- 
vent the inevitable bully tendency that 
runs amok from time to time, there 
is only one way of safety and that is 
collective action, not to bully, but to 
restrain bullies. 

A large proportion of the Canadian 
people believe themselves so far re- 
moved from any possibility of war by 
their long experience with a friendly 
neighbour and their distance from 
Europe and Asia that they have never 
given any serious thought to the ques- 
tion of peace and war. They hate war 












and sincerely desire peace, but they 
are only beginning to realize that good 
intentions are not enough in a world 
which has shrunk to a crowded neigh- 
bourhood and where great hordes of 
hungry peoples are feverishly seeking 
a chance to live. 

A considerable number have thought 
a good deal about peace and war and 
believe they are advancing the cause 
of peace by taking a vow never to en- 
gage in warfare. With such a course 
many of us have sincere sympathy, 
but it might very well prove the best 
way to ensure war. It ought to be evi- 
dent by this time that the only way 
to prevent war is to cure the glaring 
injustices which are the cause of war, 
and one of these causes is the posses- 
sion, by a handful of people such as 
we have in Canada, of vast natural 
resources, while other nations are 
crowded on limited areas, unable to 
give a decent subsistence to their teem- 
ing millions. Once let the idea go 
abroad that such a country will make 
no effort to adjust these injustices, 
and yet will not fight to protect its 
homes, and what is to prevent one of 
our sabre-rattling dictators from an- 
nexing it and imposing his will upon 
it. Surely more than the vows of its 
young men not to fight. 

I may be over-optimistic, but I be- 
lieve that the great majority of the 
thinking people of Canada are whole- 
heartedly behind the League of Na- 
tions and its attempt to build up a 
collective system. They are disap- 
pointed at the tendency of the League 
to be content at many critical periods 
with the attempt to maintain the stat- 
us quo, but they see no hope for peace 
apart from a collective system willing 
to seek justice for all, and able to re- 
strain aggressors. 

In the present dispute between the 
League and Italy, there is no ill-will 
against Italy, in fact there is a good 
deal of sympathy with its people in 
their economic and financial difficul- 
ties. But it is clear as day that the 
very existence of the League is at 
stake. Mussolini has openly stated that 
he never expected anything serious of 
the League, and never shared the ideal- 
istic outlook of most of those who sup- 
ported it. If the rest of the League is 
to stand back and allow him to work 
his will on a weaker member state, it 

(Turn to page 254) 
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ly penned on common ideals, 

aims and objects of Canadians 
and people in the United States, it was 
suggested an essay pointing out the 
differences in our viewpoint and our 
outlook would be timely. It seemed a 
bright idea and I lightly agreed to as- 
sume responsibility for such an article. 

But when it came to facing the sub- 
ject and actually placing on paper in 
black and white the differences be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
it was another matter. In the first 
place is there such a thing as a Cana- 
dian national viewpoint or a Canadian 
outlook? Canada is really five nations 
loosely knit together. They are scat- 
tered across the continent some four 
thousand miles and at no place is there 
settlement much farther north than a 
couple of hundred miles from the 
American border. 

They are separated from each other 
by racial and physical obstacles. First 
there are the three Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. They are cut 
off from the rest of Canada by the 
State of Maine and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Their natural market is the 
United States. They were settled orig- 
inally largely by people from the New 
England States and have long had in- 
timate connections with the neighbor- 
ing states. To Boston and Portland 
the ambitious Maritime youth looked 
for many decades and there are few 
families in the Maritimes without rela- 
tives in New England. 

Then there is Quebec, four-fifths 
French, speaking a different language, 
with a prospect on life totally alien 
to the rest of Canada. Despite bonne 


Si SO much has been eloquent- 


ententes, and political alliances, Que- 
bee and Ontario are still foreign coun- 
tries to each other. They have little 
in common. Then we have Ontario, 


Some 


settled at the end of the 18th century 
by U. E. Loyalists, who refused to re- 
main in the United States after the 
revolution. They suffered for their 
patriotism; they fought the new Re- 
public in the War of 1812; they re- 
pelled the Fenian Raids of 1866. From 
those pioneer settlers Ontario has in- 
herited traditions of intense loyalty 
to the British Crown. It is strongly 
imperialistic. 

Ontario is separated again from the 
three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, by a thou- 
sand miles of thinly populated country. 
The Prairie Provinces have their own 
peculiar problems, largely economic, 
the result of the fact that their prod- 
ucts are mainly agriculture; they have 
huge surpluses of farm goods to sell 
and are handicapped by great distances 
from their markets. They have been set- 
tled by Canadians from the East, 
Britishers, Americans, and peoples of 
every country of Europe. That much 
abused word, melting-pot, truly is ap- 
plicable to the Prairies. They are de- 
veloping on the Prairies a new Cana- 
dian. 

Finally there is British Columbia, 
cut off from the rest of Canada by 
the Rocky Mountains. They have the 
Pacific viewpoint. Like all the peoples 
of the Pacific coast they fear an Asi- 
atic invasion. They have the virility 
and the independence, which is an in- 
heritance of the sturdy pioneers who 
trekked in the forties, the fifties and 
sixties across the continent. 

Under such circumstances and such 
conditions the development of a dis- 
tinct Canadian nationality and of a 
peculiar Canadian spirit is difficult. 
One hesitates to dogmatize. What may 
be true of one part of Canada may 
not be correct for another. Yet even 
this loosely joined Canada, this five 
nations in one, has some characteris- 
tics which possibly distinguish it from 
the United States. 

One is that Canadians are much 
more international in their viewpoint. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
we are a part of the British Empire 
and naturally follow closely what is 
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going on in the British Isles and in 
Europe. We are interested in all the 
far-flung parts of the Empire—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
India. Canada is thus a member of 
the League of Nations, not so much 
because we are a part of the British 
Empire, but because we are sincerely 
interested in world affairs. This atti- 
tude is reflected in our newspapers. 
Outside of a few of the larger Ameri- 
can newspapers, Canadian papers as a 
whole print daily, columns and col- 
umns more of world news than the 
average American publication. 

Canada’s parliamentary system is 
based on the British, rather than on 
the American model. It is true when 
the Canadian Constitution was drafted, 
when the Dominion was formed, our 
statesmen studied closely the Ameri- 
can system. They endeavored to avoid 
some of the errors they felt the Amer- 
ican Constitution had developed. As 
this continent, with its democratic 
ideas, had no place for a hereditary 
second chamber, the Fathers of the 
Confederation modelled their upper 
house on the American Senate. How- 
ever, by and large our system of re- 
sponsible government is a facsimile 
of the British Parliament, with the 
prime minister and cabinet elected 
members, who must resign if they lose 
the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. 

We, likewise, built our judicial sys- 
tem on Britain’s, accepting the British 
code. Judges are appointed, not elected. 
We have thus inherited British ideals 
of law and order. Crime waves which 
have swept over the United States are 
practically unknown in this country. We 
pride ourselves—possibly sometimes 
with a holier-than-thou attitude, which 
facts do not always justify—that we 
are more law-abiding and have a great- 
er respect for law courts and justice. 

As we obtained our parliamentary 
and legal institutions from Great 
Britain, so our banking system was 
modelled largely on the Scottish. Most 
of our early bankers were Scotchmen. 
It may have its weaknesses—there 

(Turn to page 254) 
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Canada's National Duality 
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her history. A barbarous land 

where once savage tribes roamed 
has been gradually changed into a 
country where the gentle arts of the 
Western World flourish. Canada’s 
history goes even farther back than 
her actual settlement. She is linked 
simultaneously to the France of Henry 
the IVth, Richelieu and Louis the 
XIVth, to the England of Prince Rup- 
ert, of Pitt, of Fox, Burke and the 
great Victorians. 

Canada’s particularity is to be found 
in her duality. She is not English any 
more than she is French. She com- 
prises two civilizations, two races with 
their own characters and institutions. 
She is also officially bilingual. 

The legal existence of French Can- 
ada after the conquest begins with the 
Quebec Act passed by British Parlia- 
ment in 1774. Canada is not the only 
country in the world with this na- 
tional duality. There was the ancient 
Austro-Hungarian empire; there are 
South Africa, Ireland and Wales; there 
are the Isle of Man, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia and others. But 
Canada is probably the first country 
to have gained that privilege within 
the British Empire. Professor Burt of 
the University of Minnesota says of 
the Quebec Act of 1774: “The Act of 
Quebec embodied a new principle in 
the British Empire: the liberty of non- 
English peoples to be themselves” (The 
Old Province of Quebec). 

Moralists and sociologists may spec- 
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ulate upon the rights of savage tribes 
to the country they inhabit, and unto 
what extent civilized races are justi- 
fied in their conquests, but the French 
Canada of 1760 was no more a bar- 
barous land. For more than two hun- 
dred years the French had been in 
peaceful possession of the country they 
had discovered and opened. For more 
than two centuries undaunted mission- 
aries, saintly women, men of letters, 
discoverers, noblemen and _ soldiers, 
voyageurs and coureurs des bois, had 
come and gone on the Canadian scene 
in a colorful pageant of unsurpassed 
beauty. Few nations can point to 
founders greater than those who have 
watched over the cradle of New 
France. 

Thus in the wilderness civilization 
had flourished and as the ‘forest pri- 
meval” receded the land was culti- 
vated, churches and schools were built. 
This was not an episode of passing 
valour, such as the flaming expeditions 
of the ancient conquistadors: it was a 
work of civilization where Indians were 
taught the truths of christianity, while 
the sons of an old race were adapting 
the arts of their country to a new soil. 
An officer who travelled with the in- 
vading army of 1759 tells of the se- 
rene beauty of the little Canadian 
villages along the St. Lawrence. 

After the conquest the Canadians, 
as they were called, were drastically 
submitted to a new regime which did 
away with the institutions of the past. 
New religion, new laws, new justice; a 
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system of administration in which the 
people who were governed had no word 
to say. 

The new subjects protested against 
these humiliating conditions. They had 
sworn allegiance and fidelity, but re- 
quired their civic rights. They were 
seconded in their efforts by the two 
first governors appointed by the 
Crown: Murray and Carleton (later 
Lord Dorchester). They were also 
wonderfully served by favorable cir- 
cumstances. This was the time when 
the London powers were aware of con- 
ditions in the thirteen colonies, where 
trouble was brooding. It was known 
how France was upholding the cause of 
the Americans and it was feared in 
England less the Canadians may be 
convinced to join in the revolt. There 
were no more than 500 Englishmen in 
Canada against 70,000 Canadians. 

Thus, nothwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Fox and Burke, the Act of Que- 
bec was passed in the British Parlia- 
ment in 1774. The Quebec Act, which 
has been called the Magna Charta of 
French Canadian liberties, recognized 
the use of the French language, re- 
stored the French civil laws, exempted 
the Canadian subjects of the oath 
(The Test) and enlarged the domain of 
Canada. 

The rights recognized by the Que- 
bec Act have been maintained and 
confirmed by other Acts of Parliament. 
There has been the Constitutional Act 
of 1791, the Act of Union in 1840 and 

(Turn to page 253) 
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the largest single agency in the 

service of the Canadian people. 
They furnish efficient, dependable 
transportation at all times and under 
all conditions, and at rates lower than 
those in any other country in the 
world. They do this despite a lower 
traffic density brought about by the 
small population per mile of railway. 
While the Canadian National Railways 
is entitled to be called one of the 
world’s greatest railway systems, due 
to its length of track alone, it oper- 
ates in a country which has the small- 
est number of people per mile of rail- 
way of any of the principal countries 
in the world. The population of Can- 
ada per mile of railway is only 238. 

The Canadian National System, with 
approximately 23,000 miles of track, 
serves the federal and provincial capi- 
tals and every important center in the 
Dominion, in addition to widely diver- 
sified and distant areas in some of 
which it is the only railway. The sys- 
tem also has important lines of an 
international character. 

Besides operating a railway which 
spans the continent, it has a fleet of 
steamships for freight and passengers 
in service between Canada and the 
West Indies, with calls at Boston, 
Massachusetts, passenger and freight 
steamers in coastal service between 
Vancouver and Alaska, and cargo car- 
rying steamships between Eastern Can- 
adian ports and Australia and New 
Zealand. 

A telegraph system serving every 
important community in the Dominion 
is owned and operated by the Canadian 
National, and is Canada’s connection 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

Its other activities include the oper- 
ation of a chain of modern all-year 
and summer hotels; an express serv- 
ice; and car ferries traversing the 
Great Lakes, and connecting the main- 
land of Canada with Prince Edward 
Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Like other railways, the Canadian 
National during recent years has faced 
the problem of diminished revenues 
from both freight and passenger traf- 
fic. To meet this situation strict eco- 
nomy has been applied. Codperative 
measures have been introduced, includ- 
ing the pooling of many important pas- 
senger train services with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the development and 
expansion of door to door pick-up and 
overnight delivery of freight ship- 
ments, and improved passenger sched- 
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ules and equipment with the extension 
of low-rate excursion fares. All ave- 
nues of saving have been, and still 
are, carefully explored in order to 
reduce operating expenses while at 
the same time maintaining the safe and 
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efficient transportation service which 
the Canadian people demand. 

During the past year the outlook in 
Canada has become brighter. Railway 
revenues, always a safe barometer of 
business conditions, are increasing. 
Canada’s exports and imports are im- 
proving and recent trade treaties are 
expected to further increase the vol- 
ume of trade. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the worst is over, and that 
1936 should see us well on the way to 
recovery. 

That there has been an improvement 
so far as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways are concerned is shown by the 
following comparison. In 1933 the Sys- 
tem had a gross revenue of $148,000,- 
000; in 1934 the gross was $165,000,- 
000, and for 1935 the gross revenue 
is $173,000,000. In 1935 the System’s 
hotels will show a profit of $100,000; 
the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine ships (freight carriers operated 
by the System) a profit of $280,000, 
and Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, which carry passengers 
and freight between Canada and the 
West Indies will show an operating 
profit of $195,000. 
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The effect of economies which have 
been introduced in recent years may 
be seen from the fact that in 1935, 
with gross revenues lower by $27,- 
000,000 than in 1931, the System will 
produce an estimated net revenue bet- 
ter by some $13,000,000 than in 1931. 


Canada’s railways have played, and 
will continue to play, an important 
part in the development of the Dom- 
inion. For one hundred years railroad 
progress has been under way. In 1836 
the first trains were operated over the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad 
in the Province of Quebec, a 16-mile 
line which is now part of the Canadian 
National System. Then other lines 
were built, notably the Grand Trunk, 
the Great Western and the Intercol- 
onial, all now included in the mileage 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
Eastern Canada was developed with 
the building of these railroads. Then, 
from 1885 onward, the Dominion was 
spanned by the Canadian Pacific and 
by two other transcontinental rail- 
ways, the Canadian Northern and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the latter two 
now also part of the National System. 
Thus was Canada opened to settlement 
and developed with the building of 
three trunk lines to the Pacific Coast, 
and the feeder branch lines which were 
built to bring traffic to them. 

The work which an organization 
such as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways performs in the development of 
the country it serves is never finished. 
The business of a railway is, of course, 
to sell transportation, but there are 
other duties and activities which it 
performs at the same time. The Can- 
adian National System is one of the 
principal employers of labor in the 
Dominion, employing more than 
75,000 men and women and having an 
annual payroll amounting to $100,- 
000,000. The railway system is also 
one of the heaviest purchasers of 
products and commodities. Taking one 
year, which was neither at the top of 
a peak nor at the bottom of a de- 
pression period, we find the Canadian 
National System spending approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 for construction 
and other materials. Adding to that 
figure the cost of labor and other 
items, the System in that year spent 
approximately $65,000,000 for what 
might be termed ordinary construc- 
tion, reconstruction and maintenance 
of its plant. 

(Turn to page 252) 
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good enough to ask me for some 

information concerning the Cana- 
dian railway situation. As the request 
comes to me it takes this form: 

“Most people in the United States 
have vague ideas regarding the situa- 
tion between the government and the 
two Canadian railroads. Could we have 
an impartial brief resume of this sit- 
uation giving length of each road, ex- 
tent of total properties, annual cost to 
Canadian National Government, how 
the cost is met. What are the general 
views of what would be an ideal way 
to handle this problem for future 
years, or will it be this way for a long 
time?” 

I shall try to follow the lines of this 
invitation, but I must warn the Editor 
that there are people in Canada who 
will doubt whether the opinion, on rail- 
way matters, of the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is likely to 
be “impartial.” 

One of the terms of entry of British 
Columbia into Confederation in 1871 
was that the Dominion would procure 
the construction of a railway connect- 
ing the seaboard of British Columbia 
with the railway system of the Eastern 
Provinces. The project was commenced 
as a government work, but after ten 
years, when only a small part of it 
was completed or under construction, 
Parliament determined to commit the 
construction and operation of the line 
to a company to be aided by subsidies 
of land and money. For these purposes 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1881 and un- 
der the terms of a contract embodied 
in its charter, undertook to complete 
the railway before May 1, 1891. As 
a matter of fact it was completed five 
years earlier. 

It is operated as a public utility un- 
der the regulation of the government 
as provided for in the Canadian Rail- 
way Act. That is, it is limited in its 
activities by laws and regulations pro- 
viding for a certain standard of equip- 
ment and service; the maintenance of 
services in areas at present served 
unless the government permits these 
services to be discontinued; and the 
establishment of freight and passen- 
ger rates in accordance with certain 
legal principles, generally comparable 
to those enforced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the United 
States, although the jurisprudence of 
rate regulation in the two countries 
is not identical. 

In addition the more flexible con- 
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stitutional system of this country as 
compared with the United States, and 
the general acceptance of the principle 
that the Crown, i.e., the Government 
of Canada, is supreme, produces a con- 
dition in which private interests read- 
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ily accept the theory that the power 
of the state to control their actions 
should be seldom questioned. 

The operations of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway have been reasonably 
successful during the Company’s long 
history. The Company’s properties and 
operations include: 17,055 miles of 
railway; an Atlantic steamship service 
between Canada and the United King- 
dom and Europe; Pacific steamship 
services between Canada, the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Orient and between 
Canada and Australia; a Great Lakes 
steamship service; steamship services 
on the interior lakes of British Colum- 
bia, on the Bay of Fundy and a coastal 
service on the Pacific; hotels; bunga- 
low camps; telegraph and other com- 
munication services; an express service 
operating over the Company’s rail 
and steamship service and other com- 
panies, and offering a world-wide 
money order and financial service. 

The Company has a joint interest 
with other railways in the Northern 
Alberta’ Railways, Toronto Terminal 
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Railways, and Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway, and stock ownership 
control of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway, the Du- 
luth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail- 
way and the Aroostook Valley Rail- 
road. The Company has important in- 
vestments in various other enterprises. 

The latest annual report shows that 
the capital obligations of the Company 
total $968,700,000. They consist of 
ordinary and preference stock amount- 
ing to $472,256,000 and perpetual de- 
benture stock, bonds, notes and other 
securities amounting to $496,444,000. 

The Company has never failed to 
earn its fixed charges. An unbroken 
dividend record was maintained from 
the inception of the Company in 1881 
until October, 1932, when dividend 
payments were suspended. From April, 
1911, till April, 1931, dividends on 
the ordinary stock were paid uninter- 
ruptedly at the rate of ten per cent 
annually. 

The Canadian National Railways 
were constituted between 1917 and 
1923. They include the properties of 
the publicly owned Canadian Govern- 
ment Railway and the former private- 
ly owned Grand Trunk Railway; Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway; Canadian 
Northern Railways; and some smaller 
systems. The form of the corporation 
is that of a private company in which 
the Crown is practically the sole share- 
holder. 

The System is, for rates and stand- 
ards of service, under public regula- 
tion of exactly the same type as is 
applied to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

The operations and properties of the 
Company include: 23,735 miles of rail- 
way in Canada and the United States; 
hotels and summer resorts in various 
parts of Canada; a coastal steamship 
service on the Pacific; telegraph lines 
and express service throughout Cana- 
da; and car ferries. The System oper- 
ates a steamship service to the West 
Indies on behalf of the government, 
and also operates the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way. It shares with the Canadian 
Pacific in ownership of the Northern 
Alberta Railways and the Toronto 
Terminal Railways. 

Any description of the Company’s 
financial position might be considered 
as tendentious in type, since various 
schools of thought in this country at- 
tach varying degrees of importance to 
the fact that the System is heavily in- 
debted to the government. With this 

(Turn to page 251) 
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led up to the signing of the 

Treaty of Ghent on the 24th day 
of December, 1814, much was said 
concerning the control of the Great 
Lakes. In the parliamentary and Con- 
gressional debates, both sides urged 
that their own absolute control would 
be essential to the maintenance of 
peace. Monroe, then Secretary of State 
for the United States, on January 18, 
1814, wrote that “Experience has 
shown that Great Britain cannot par- 
ticipate in the dominion and naviga- 
tion of the lakes without incurring the 
danger of an early renewal of the 
war.” On the other hand many in 
England were proposing a boundary 
division farther south than the lakes. 

It is clear from the records of the 
treaty negotiations of Ghent that Lord 
Castlereagh, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, from the first desired to pre- 
vent a contest for naval ascendency 
upon the lakes. In his general in- 
structions to the British Commission- 
ers there is no mention of the subject 
of naval vessels on the lakes, but in a 
draft of “Instructions relative to the 
boundaries of Canada,” which is 
marked “Not Used,” there is at the 
close: “N. B. In order to put an end 
to the jealousies which may arise by 
the construction of ships of war on 
the lakes, it should be proposed that 
the two contracting parties should re- 
ciprocally bind themselves not to con- 
struct any ships of war on any of the 
lakes; and should entirely dismantle 
those which are now in commission, or 
are preparing for service.” 

This unused draft is not dated, but 
it was probably written in July, 1814. 
For some reason it was considered ex- 
pedient to make a less liberal proposi- 
tion upon this subject. By August it 
appeared to Lord Castlereagh that a 
boundary through the middle of the 
lakes, with the right of each country 
to arm both on water and shore, would 
tend to create a “perpetual contest 
for naval ascendency in peace as well 
as in war.” He, therefore, thought it 
necessary for the sake of peace and 
economy to decide to which power 
these waters should, in a _ military 
sense, exclusively belong. In his in- 
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structions to the British Commission- 
ers on August 14, he said:—‘“Upon the 
point of frontier you may state that 
the views of the British Government 
are strictly defensive. They consider 
the course of the lakes from Lake On- 
tario to Lake Superior, both inclusive, 
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to be the natural military frontier 
of the British possessions in North 
America.” 


Genesis of Agreement 


It appears that the first definite idea 
of disarmament on the lakes was made 
by Mr. Gallatin, one of the American 
representatives, at Ghent, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1814, when the negotiators 
seemed to have arrived at a deadlock. 
Although we find one of his co-rep- 
resentatives considered this question 
outside the pale of their instructions, 
Mr. Gallatin proposed to refer the mat- 
ter to his government. A letter dated 
October 26, 1814, to Mr. Monroe, from 
Mr. Gallatin, is still in existence. 

It says, “The right of preserving 
our naval forces on the lakes to any 
extent we please is a sine qua non by 
our instructions. Suppose the British 
proposed mutual restriction in that 
respect either partial or total, should 
we still adhere to the sine qua non?” 

No reply to this note has been 
found, but about the same time Gou- 
verneur Morris, a prominent Ameri- 
can, who had been desirous for peace 
and not desirous for Canada, also sug- 
gested an idea for disarmament but 
solely on the ground of economy. 
Writing to a friend, he said, “It would 
be wise to stipulate that neither party 
should have ships of war on the lakes 
nor forts on their shores, both being 
an idle and useless expense. 


It is the policy of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to observe United States-Canada 
Week every two years, the week being 
the one in which April 28 comes, this 
being the date of the proclamation of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement by Presi- 
dent James Monroe. The purpose of 
this observation is to concentrate at- 
tention on the long period of peace be- 
tween the two countries, to be active 
in bringing about a stronger develop- 
ment of that peace and to strive for a 
closer understanding between the peo- 
ples of both countries. 

Since this period of peace goes back 
to the formal proclamation of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement, the publishing of the 
history of that agreement is appropriate 
at this time. 

This material is from a speech made 
by the author before the Ontario His- 
torical Society when he served as Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the Canadian 

Peace Centenary Association. 


Pensions and National Health 


This discussion seems to have been 
the genesis of the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment. The Treaty of Ghent was rati- 
fied by the United States on February 
17, 1815, and ten days later the Presi- 
dent was authorized ‘to cause all 
armed vessels of the United States on 
the lakes to be sold or laid up, except 
such as he may deem necessary to en- 
force proper execution of revenue 
laws, such vessels to be first divested 
of their armament, tackle and furni- 
ture, which are to be carefully pre- 
served.” 

There does not seem to have been 
any marked activity to put this au- 
thorization into operation. At this 
time extremely bitter feelings still 
prevailed along the lake shores and 
there were numerous events’ which 
required careful diplomatic handling 
between the two governments. It was 
felt, however, that either both coun- 
tries would have to increase their 
naval armament or to agree to mutual 
disarmament. On November 16, 1815, 
Secretary Monroe wrote to John Q. 
Adams, who was at this time Minister 
of the United States to Great Britain: 

“Tt is evident, if each party aug- 
ments its force there, with a view to ob- 
tain the ascendency over the other, that 
vast expense will be incurred and the 
danger of collision augmented in 
like degree. The President is sin- 
cerely desirous to prevent an _ evil 
which it is presumed is equally to be 
deprecated by both governments. He, 
therefore, authorizes you to propose 
to the British Government such an ar- 
rangement respecting the naval force 
to be kept on the lakes by both gov- 
ernments as will demonstrate their 
pacific policy and secure their peace. 
He is willing to confine it, on each 
side, to a certain moderate number of 
armed vessels, and the smaller the 
number the more agreeable to him; 
or to abstain altogether from an armed 
force beyond that used for revenue. 
You will bring this subject under the 
consideration of the British Govern- 
ment immediately.” 

These instructions resulted in an in- 
terview between Mr. Adams and Lord 
Castlereagh on January 25, 1816. Mr. 
Adams’ proposal was well received by 
the British Minister, who said that 
everything beyond what was neces- 
sary to prevent smuggling was cal- 
culated only to produce mischief; but 
he was cautious and required time to 
ascertain whether any ulterior motive 
lay beyond the proposition. 
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He proposed to submit the matter 
to his government for consideration, 
and the interview closed without any 
indication of the British attitude be- 
ing given. The debates in Parliament 
gave little evidence that the proposal 
would be considered. They were upon 
the principle of preserving peace 
by being prepared for war. Many 
speeches of a jingo nature were made 
and one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
told the House of Commons that “‘bum- 
boat expeditions and pinchbeck ad- 
ministrations would do no longer for 
Canada; that Englishmen must lay 
their account for fighting battles in 
fleets of three-deckers on the North 
American Lakes.” 

Notwithstanding this adverse Par- 
liamentary attitude, Lord Castlereagh 
seems to have carried his point, and 
on April 15 he informed Mr. Adams 
that the British Government was ready 
to meet the proposal of the United 
States, “So far as to avoid everything 
like a contention between the two 
parties which should have the strong- 
est force’ on the lakes, adding that 
they had no desire to have any ships 
in commission or active service except 
what might be needed to convey 
troops occasionally. 


Mr. Bagot Acts for Britain 

At this time Adams did not feel like 
concluding the arrangement without 
further instructions, and it was agreed 
that the negotiations should be trans- 
ferred to Washington and that author- 
ity be vested in Mr. Bagot, the British 
Minister to the United States, to act 
for Great Britain. 

After his interview with Mr. Adams, 
Lord Castlereagh was prompt in noti- 
fying Mr. Bagot of his power to act 
in the matter of arranging naval 
forces, as well as the matter of fish- 
eries. When the news reached America 
of the apparently sudden change in the 
attitude of the British Government 
there was some speculation as to the 
probable cause. Was the prosperity of 
England on the decline? Or was Eng- 
land acting from purely humanitarian 
motives? Or did she fear some new 
trouble? 

Then began a series of interviews 
and an amount of correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Bagot and the American 
authorities which ended in a letter 
from Secretary Monroe, dated August 
2, 1816, in which he set forth a gen- 
eral proposal for disarmament and the 
maintenance of neutrality on the 
Great Lakes which was afterward in- 
cluded almost word for word in the 
Agreement. It was necessary for both 
sides to be perfectly assured of each 
other’s bona fides. 

Further, Mr. Bagot wished to be 
absolutely certain that he had power 
to agree to a specific number of ships 
as a minimum. In the course of these 
negotiations inquiries were made by 
both sides as to the respective 
strengths of the rival fleets. Accord- 
ing to the report furnished to the 
American authorities by Mr. Bagot, 
the British force, on September 1, 








1816, was twenty-seven boats, capable 
of carrying over 300 guns. Some of 
these had been condemned as unfit for 
service, but two 74 gun ships were on 
the stocks, and one transport of 400 
tons. According to the report from 
Secretary Monroe, the United States’ 
force was about the same, viz.: 22 
boats capable of carrying over 350 
guns. Several of these ships were 
either laid by or dismantled, but two 
74 gun ships were on the stocks. 

Owing to the time taken in the 
transmission of instructions, and the 
necessity for consultation with the 
British authorities, the reciprocal and 
definite reduction of the naval force 
on the lakes did not occur until after 
Monroe had become President. H. R. 
H. the Prince Regent had agreed to 
Monroe’s definite proposition of Au- 
gust 2, 1816, and Castlereagh so in- 
formed Mr. Bagot on January 31, 
1817. 


Here's the Agreement 


Mr. Bagot notified Mr. Rush, who 
was acting as Secretary of State until 
Mr. Adams could arrive from London, 
and, on the 28th and 29th of April, 
1817, a formal agreement was entered 
into by an exchange of notes. This 
agreement at once became effective. 
There is no evidence that the British 
Government ever gave to it the for- 
malities of a treaty, and it was not un- 
til April 6, 1818, nearly a year after 
its enactment, that it was submitted 
by President Monroe to the Senate at 
Washington; it was proclaimed by him 
on April 28. The exact wording is as 
follows :— 

“The naval force to be maintained 
upon the American Lakes by His Ma- 
jesty and the Government of the 
United States shall henceforth be con- 
fined to the following vessels on each 
side, that is— 

“On Lake Ontario to one vessel, not 
exceeding 100 tons burden, and armed 
with one 18 pound cannon. 

“On the upper lakes to two vessels, 
not exceeding like burden each and 
armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, 
to one vessel not exceeding like bur- 
den and armed with like force. 

“All other armed vessels on these 
Lakes shall be forthwith dismantled 
and no other vessel of war shall be 
there built or armed. 

“If either party should be hereafter 
desirous of annulling this stipulation, 
and should give notice to that effect 
to the other party, it shall cease to be 
binding after the expiration of six 
months from the date of such notice. 

“The naval force, so to be limited, 
shall be restricted to such service as 
will in no respect interfere with the 
proper duties of the armed vessels of 
the other party.” 

Never in the history of nations has 
an international document, so far- 
reaching in its effect, been compressed 
into so small a compass as the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement of 1817. It is a 
model of brevity and comprehensive- 


ness, and in many respects a hundred 
years ahead of the times. Edward At- 
kinson, of Boston, said that it was “the 
greatest step in progress toward the 
maintenance of peace and without 
precedent in history.” The London 
Times said in reference to it, “No 
wiser act was ever agreed upon be- 
tween two nations than the limitation 
of the naval force on the Lakes.” .. . 

(In his address on this subject Mr. 
Scammel then discussed recurring dif- 
ficulties between Canada and the 
United States over the Mackenzie re- 
bellion in 1837, Maine boundary dis- 
pute, the building of the side-wheeled 
iron steamer “Michigan” armed with 
two eight-inch guns and four thirty- 
two pounders, the “‘Fifty-four-forty or 
Fight” trouble and the War between 
the States.—Editor.) 

It was evident that something was 
needed to combat the feeling that the 
United States had hostile designs 
against Canada. Lord Russell sug- 
gested that it was time to think of 
something to take the place of the 
Agreement of 1817 before it should be 
terminated by the notice already given. 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister in 
London, agreed that armaments were 
expensive, useless, and breeders of 
suspicion, and he saw no reason for 
not continuing the Agreement in view 
of the active efforts of the Canadian 
authorities. 

Happily the storm appeared to be 
clearing, and on March 8, 1865, Mr. 
Seward, on behalf of the United States 
Government, instructed Mr. Adams to 
announce that they had decided to 
abide by the Agreement. There was 
some ambiguity in Mr. Seward’s in- 
structions, which caused misapprehen- 
sion in England as to whether the pre- 
vious abrogation had been rendered 
inoperative. This led to some further 
correspondence between the two gov- 
ernments. In Mr. Seward’s note to the 
American Minister he had said: 

“You may say to Lord Russell that 
we are quite willing that the conven- 
tion should remain practically in 
force; that this government has not 
constructed or commenced building 
any additional war vessels on the 
lakes or added to the armament of a 
single one which was previously its 
property; and that no such vessel will, 
in future, be built or armed by us in 
that quarter. It is hoped and expected, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on its part, so long as this de- 
termination shall be observed in good 
faith by that of the United States, 
will neither construct nor arm nor 
introduce armed vessels in excess of 
the force stipulated for by the con- 
vention referred to.” 

On August 19, 1865, the British 
Minister at Washington wrote to Mr. 
Seward to say that his government un- 
derstood from the notice that the 
Agreement contained in the conven- 
tion of 1817 would continue in force 
unless it should be thereafter termi- 
nated by a fresh six months’ notice. 

(Turn to page 256) 
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Here's the King Edward VIII Ranch in the foothills 
of the Canadian Rockies at Pekisko, Alberta. In the 
oval, King Edward VIII with Prof. W. L. Carlyle, 
ranch manager and Hon. George Headley, minister 
of agriculture for Alberta. Above and left, helping 
at the round-up with the late George Lane, who 


was a well-known Alberta rancher and neighbor. i 
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ERY MUCH of interest to the 

VV world at large has been said and 

written in the past two months 

about Britain’s late, greatly beloved 

monarch, King George V, who has been 

most appropriately styled King George 
“The Good.” 

Much also of a prophetic and specu- 
lative nature has been written about 
our present Monarch, King Edward 
VIII. Because His Majesty for the past 
seventeen years has been the owner of 
a stock ranch, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies in the Province of Al- 
berta, we in Calgary have a very spec- 
ial and perhaps more intimate and per- 
sonal interest, which has been materi- 
ally increased by reason of the fact 
that as the Prince of Wales, he has, 
on four different occasions, visited this 
part of the country. He has worked for 
days at a time with his men on the 
ranch in caring for his prize winning 
animals, has played golf at our coun- 
try clubs, fished for mountain trout 
in our mountain streams, climbed our 
mountains on foot and ridden horses 
over hills and through valleys in chase 
of the cunning and elusive coyote. 

If the greatest study of mankind is 
man, then for the past twenty years or 
more our present king has devotedly 
spent his time, his energy, and his won- 
derful talent, for meeting people in his 
own dominions, and has most carefully 
studied them in their relationship with 
all the other nations of the world. No 
other man ever had such an opportu- 
nity of meeting people of all races, 
creeds, classes, ages and descriptions, 
and most decidedly no king ever came 
to a throne with such an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with all the classes 
and types of humanity as are found 
among the subjects peopling his far 
flung dominions. 

Those who have been privileged to 
be most closely associated with him, 
unanimously acclaim his genuine inter- 
est in all his relations with people with 
whom he comes in contact. 

It was no doubt his spirit of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, and his very 
personal interest in the welfare of his 
people that prompted him on the oc- 
casion of his first visit to Canada in 
1919, to secure a smal] ranch in the 
very heart of the stock ranching coun- 
try in Southern Alberta, his object be- 
ing to encourage and assist the stock- 
men of the west in their endeavors to 
so develop and improve the types and 
quality of their animals that they might 
the better be able to compete in the 
markets of the world with their finished 
product. 





Notes on the E. P. Royal Ranch in Alberta 


By S. E. BRENNAN 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Calgary, Alberta 


The E. P. Ranch (so named from 
the initial letters of the words Edward 
Prince) comprises four thousand acres 
of virgin grass land of the best quality 
in the foothills of Alberta. It is well 
supplied with water from living springs 
of pure cold water, in addition to the 
small river that flows through the 
ranch, bordered on both sides by a 
park-like growth of large trees. Only 
a small part, about one hundred and 
fifty acres of the land, is cultivated, the 
remainder being utilized for meadow 
and pasture. 

Owing to the favorable nature of the 
climate and the frequent warm chinook 
winds, in most winters a large number 
of the animals remain out of doors all 
the year and thrive splendidly. The 
place is stocked with Shorthorn cattle, 
Clydesdale horses and Hampshire sheep. 
The foundation animals have all been 
imported from Great Britain and rep- 
resent the best in type and breeding to 
be found in that great stock breeding 
country, representing as it does, the 
fountain head which supplies’ the 


great streams of improved live stock to 
be found in all the countries of the 
civilized world. The Shorthorn cattle 
came almost entirely from the farms 
maintained by His Majesty for im- 
proved stock breeding in England. 
During the summer months, the 
ranch is a mecca for tourists, picnic 
parties and visitors from all parts of 
the world. Many thousands of inter- 
ested men, women and children have 
been welcomed to the ranch, coming 
mostly by auto from all parts of 
America. They are allowed the freedom 
of the ranch and spend many pleasant 
and profitable hours in inspecting the 
grounds and buildings and admiring 
and studying the live stock. Many of 
the nobility and many of the well 
known public men of Great Britain 
and other British Dominions have vis- 
ited the ranch and have been enter- 
tained there during recent years. 
Kiwanians from any club are always 
very welcome visitors at the ranch, as 
manager W. L. Carlyle is an honorary 
member of the Calgary Club. 


Peace Plaques Instead of Armament 
By F. P. DAWSON 


Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


HE Rush-Bagot Treaty not only 

was in itself a model document for 
its brevity and clarity, but marked the 
beginning of a new era, one in which 
two nations undertook the novel ex- 
periment of living side by side with a 
minimum of naval armament. If time 
is in itself an answer, that experiment 
has been a success. Even now when 
the whole world is engaged in a muni- 
tions race, no thought is evident of any 
desire in either Canada or United 
States of America to identify the 
border between these two countries in 
the manner in which most similar di- 
viding lines are made readily recogniz- 
able. In place of protective and war- 
like devices at many border points are 
found peace plaques, bringing to the 
attention of those who pass them, this 
unique history and condition of which 
there may not generally be a sufficient 
appreciation and recognition. 

It may be that even though on 
every occasion when the signing of 
this famous naval treaty is celebrated, 
the long intervening period of peace 
and harmonious relationships between 
the two peoples are extolled, there 
still has arisen in the minds of at 
least some of the people a question as 
to whether that apparent friendship 


is deep and sincere. The very fact 
that there are different systems of gov- 
ernment—one a democracy—the other 
a limited monarchy may have given 
rise to some feeling, which tended 
at least to create misunderstandings. 

But if any such question as to the 
existence of a _ sincere feeling of 
friendship or possibility of misunder- 
standing amongst citizens of the 
United States of America for Cana- 
dians ever arose in the minds of the 
people of this country, it was com- 
pletely dispelled on the occasion of 
the death of His Majesty King George 
V. The recognition of the sterling 
qualities of that great ruler, the 
tribute to the splendid leadership he 
gave to his subjects during a reign of 
more than twenty-five years, and the 
appreciation of the example of his 
outstanding courage during the Great 
War shown by the people of the 
United States of America of all sta- 
tions of life through the radio, in the 
public press and by personal com- 
munication, have given to Canada and 
Canadians a renewed feeling of re- 
spect and admiration for their nearest 
neighbors. Long may that friendship 
continue as an example to the world 
of peace and good will amongst men. 
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Banking System 
of Canada 


Here's a story of great interest to every Kiwanian, par- 
ticularly because of the contrast between banking in Canada 
In Canada there are ten banks 
with 3423 branches and sub-agencies. Not a single dollar 
has been lost to depositors during the last 13 years! 


and in the United States. 


By JACKSON DODDS 
General Manager, Bank of Montreal; Past President, The Canadian Bankers’ 


Association; Vice-President for Canada, American Bankers’ Association 


HE Canadian banking system 
3 evolved over the course of many 

years and was not created by Act 
of Parliament. A distinctive feature is 
that it consists of comparatively few 
banks, with large capital and with 
branches throughout the Dominion. To 
understand the form and growth of 
the structure it is necessary to sketch 
the early history of the country. 

During the French regime which 
lasted from the arrival of Cartier in 
15834 until 1766, trade was conducted 
in Canada by barter or by French and 
other currencies of varying value. In 
1685 remittances from France having 
failed to arrive, the Intendant, being 
unable to pay his troops in currency 
and the merchants holding out for a 
premium of about 30%, was reduced 
to the necessity of giving the soldiers 
“promises to pay,” pending the arrival 
of funds from France. These promises 
were handwritten on ordinary playing 
cards, backed by an official seal, a full 
card being used for four francs, a half 
card for forty sols and a quarter for 
fifteen sols, to make them readily dis- 
tinguishable by people who could not 
read, 

This was the first paper money is- 
sued in America, and it continued in 
use for thirty years, when it was re- 
deemed at 50% of face value. 

In spite of this costly experience, the 
issue of card money was resumed in 
1729 on the demand of the people, who 
must have felt that any medium of ex- 
change was better than none. 

When the British formally took over 
under the Convention in 1766, card 
money in Canada was redeemed on a 
purposely liberal basis of 25% of face 
value. 

The need for a stable medium of ex- 
change continued unsatisfied and in 
1791 there was agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a bank of issue. Attempts 


were made to found banks, but they 
were not fruitful. In the war year, 
1812, the issue of army bills was re- 
sorted to by the authorities. 

In 1817 the Montreal Bank (Bank 
of Montreal) was founded with power 
to issue its own notes, and a Royal 
Charter was secured four years later. 
It was Canada’s first joint stock bank 
and its charter was modelled upon the 
provisions for a National Bank of the 
United States prepared by Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury 
in Washington’s first cabinet. 

At that time the population of the 
colony was under four hundred thou- 
sand, located mainly in what are now 
called Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Fifty years later con- 
federation of the provinces was brought 
about and the Dominion of Canada was 
formed. The federal government was 
given exclusive legislative authority in 
certain matters of general concern, in- 
cluding currency, coinage and banking. 

There were by this time about thirty 
banks in existence, with varied char- 
ters, The first Bank Act was passed in 
1871, and provision was made therein 
that all bank charters as they came up 
for renewal] should be made uniform 
and that the Act itself should be re- 
vised every ten years. In its broad out- 
line the banking plan embodied the 
fundamental] principles of banking in- 
stitutions in Great Britain and, more 
particularly, of the Scottish institu- 
tions. 

Features inapplicable to Canada were 
gradually deleted and the system modi- 
fied or enlarged to meet changing finan- 
cial and trade conditions, the greater 
area of operations and the growing 
needs of the community. 

In the main, the principles ccvered 
in the original royal charter of the 
Bank of Montreal have been main- 
tained: for example, banks are not per- 
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Jackson Dodds 


mitted to lend money on real estate or 
on the security of real estate mortgage. 
This inhibition was patterned after 
the early United States legislation en- 
acted to arrest the tremendous wave 
of speculation in land which followed 
the close of the revolution in 1783 and 
which had resulted in banking capital 
being hopelessly tied up in real estate. 

Before a charter may be obtained 
in Canada a bank is required to have 
a subscribed capital of $500,000, of 
which one-half must be paid up. Of 
the banks now in operation the one 
with the smallest combined capital and 
rest has a capital of $1,500,000 and 
rest $750,000 and that with the largest 
has $36,000,000 and $38,000,000 respec- 
tively. 

The branch banking system elimin- 
ated the possibility of the growth of 
small regional banks, subject to the 
vicissitudes of local conditions, and the 
note-issuing powers which banks in 
Canada have had from the beginning 
enabled them to provide, at the mini- 
mum of cost, banking facilities to new 
communities as they came into being. 
The centralization of reserves and su- 
pervision has also cut down banking 
costs, and contributed largely toward 
keeping assets liquid and diversified. 

In 1885 there were 41 banks in opera- 
tion; the number has been reduced to 
ten, chiefly through consolidations and 
purchases during the past thirty years. 
These banks operate 3,423 branches 
and sub-agencies in Canada and 149 
branches in other countries. 

Prior to the decennial revision of the 
Bank Act in 1934, a bank was per- 
mitted to issue its own notes up to the 
amount of its paid-up capital, and dur- 
ing crop moving season it could issue 
notes in excess thereof to the extent 
of 15% of its combined paid-up capital 
and reserve fund. On such excess it 

(Turn to page 250) 
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HUMBLE PIE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


E WERE seated in a Pullman smoking compart- 
W/m as the train ran through a rather unin- 
teresting part of the country. Two of us were 
yawning at each other in boredom. The third was reading. 
“T see in this paper,” he remarked, “that they have found 
gold again in the sand up in Alaska.” 

“The only thing I ever found in sand was spinach,” re- 
plied one of the yawnees. 

Our baby agrees with me that this is the place where 
spinach belongs. Somehow I can’t help but feel that the 
person who first mistook these weeds for edible vegetables 
did the world an injury for which he should never be for- 
given. In behalf of all children, both over and under- 
privileged, I detest the memory of this unknown man. 
When I think of the hundreds of children who have been 
spanked on one end in a vain attempt to get spinach in 
the other, my heart fairly bleeds. 

I am no dietician. If a calory came up through the drain 
in the kitchen sink and bit me, I wouldn’t even know what 
it was. If a protein ever bit my hook and I pulled it 
flopping out of the creek, all I would know about it would 
be that it was neither a bull head nor a goggle-eyed 
perch. I don’t even want to know about these things. 
Nothing so destroys the pleasure of a meal for me as 
eating with people who discuss the well-balanced diet. I 
have all I can do to balance a couple of peas on a fork, 
without worrying over how many vitamins there are per 
pea. I feel about these calories, proteins and vitamins like 
the man did who said about spinach, “I don’t like spinach 
and I won’t eat it. I am afraid if I ate it, I might learn 
to like it and I hate the darned stuff!” 

Here I am coming out the same hole I went in. I am 
back to spinach again, and really this was not intended 
to be a story about spinach. I was brought up in one of 
those old-fashioned families. I was hand spanked. My 
mother was well aware that there were two sides to a hair 
brush, and she used either on me as the occasion required. 
She never made me eat spinach, though, because mothers 
did not know as much about diet those days as they know 
now. Children’s food came in pots and skillets instead of 
little tin cans about the size of a stack of poker chips 
after their owner has played three aces against a one 
card draw. 

There was one kind of food, however, that she made me 
eat. If I did not want to eat it, I was spanked into eating 
it in generous quantities. It was pie! All my life there 
had been one kind of pie I hated to eat. My mother felt 
that it was necessary that every child learn to eat that 
kind of pie. I could qualify for the Olympic Games as a 
pie eater if the contest was with lemon, pumpkin, apple, 
blackberry, huckleberry, custard, cocoanut or lime pie. 
Even thinking about them tempts me to desert this type- 
writer and raid the kitchen to see if I can’t find a neg- 
lected piece of any one of them. 

The sort of pie my mother spanked me into eating was 
none of these. It was Humble Pie! To this day I hate 
the stuff. For me to go to a man and say, “I was wrong,” 
or “I was mistaken,” or perhaps “I am sorry,” or “Please 
forgive me,” requires that I summon all that moral cour- 
age that my mother spanked into me in my younger days. 
Outside of parsnips and spinach, Humble Pie is the thing 
I am not fondest of! 

In my maturity, however, I realize that if a man is 





going to be a real man, from time to time he must eat a 
generous slice of Humble Pie if he wants to keep his friends, 
if he wants to live happily with his own wife, and if he 
wants to keep the respect and the love of his children. 

A few things are characteristic of most men. I almost 
said all men. Each of us believes he is welcome in any 
company. Each of us feels that his ideas are of value in 
every discussion. Each of us feels that he could do most 
things better than the man who is doing them. When we 
find, as we too often do, that we are not the big shot we 
thought we were, we at once begin to alibi ourselves to 
ourselves. We feel that if the people with whom we were 
discussing the matter had any sense, they would have seen 
that our viewpoint was the right one. We are loath to 
admit that the harsh words we said were said because we 
were defeated in the argument. We are inclined to believe 
that they were justifiable indignation. 

A man can sit and alibi himself to himself until he 
works himself up into such a frenzy of indignation and 
developes in his own mind such a sense of injury that he 
will go out ond hit some man on the nose, divorce a per- 
fectly good wife, or wallop some defenseless child. Nine 
times out of ten, he does those desperate things because 
he is trying to hide his feeling of inadequacy. 

If, instead of trying to alibi himself, his opinions and his 
acts, he would try just the opposite tack, he would be 
better off. If he would begin his hind-sight thinking with 
the premise that the other fellow might have been right 
after all, he will work himself into quite a different state 
of mind. He can even reach the extreme of justice and 
brace himself to the point where he will go to the other 
fellow and say he was wrong, he was unjust in his criti- 
cism, and that he is willing to eat a slice of Humble Pie. 

I know of no diet which produces such instant reaction 
on the human system as Humble Pie. At no time in my 
life when I have eaten a slice of it, have I failed to find 
that the other fellow was more than willing to reach his 
hand out to me and share the unpalatable food with me. 

My real reason for writing this is because last night I 
talked to a friend who took one side of an argument on 
present government conditions. I believe exactly the op- 
posite of what he believed. We talked with increasing in- 
dignation until I said (I blush to confess it), “Did it ever 
strike you as odd that a man who knows as much as you 
do, should be holding down the insignificant job you 
hold?” That closed the argument and we separated. I 
lay awake all night thinking of that crack of mine. I 
hated myself with a deep and deadly contempt. Because 
he knew so much more about the subject we were dis- 
cussing than I did, I had resorted to vituperation. I had 
acted like a kid. I mean the kind of kid which was dropped 
on its head by its nurse and never recovered! 

This morning I felt my mother’s hair brush on me. I 
recalled the times I had been spanked to make me say, “I 
am sorry,” “I was wrong,” and “Please forgive me.” 

I went to my friend with outstretched hand and a 
large juicy piece of Humble Pie. It would have done your 
heart good to see the way that bird grabbed his part of 
the piece and tried to take all the blame! 

It was a fine Humble Pie lunch we shared, and both of 
us were better for it. I don’t know about the calories, the 
vitamins or the proteins which were in it, but I am glad 
I ate it. A little Humble Pie makes for a balanced diet. 
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is not hard to understand and yet 

its opponents profess this new 
economic system is not understandable. 
When its founder, Major C. H. Doug- 
las of London, England, appeared be- 
fore a committee of the Canadian 
Parliament at Ottawa to explain its 
theories, a minister of the Crown, 
when the major asked, “Have I made 
that plain?” replied, “Yes, as clear as 
mud.” The fault was not altogether 
with Major Douglas, but to the greater 
degree with the density of the cabinet 
minister, all of whom, in Canada, are 
not notorious for their brains. 

In the province of Alberta there is 
a distinctive “brand” of Social Credit, 
which while it conforms to the basic 
principles of the Douglas scheme has 
some minor differences to meet the 
peculiar situation in this province. As 
Premier William Aberhart, the only 
Social Credit premier in the world, 
puts it himself: “Surely the plan for 
Scotland will not do for Alberta.” 

These differences in the minor key 
in the two plans—the Douglas and 
Aberhart plans—will be dealt with 
later on. But let it be stated at once 
there are no differences in the basic 
principles and general workability of 
the two schemes. 

The basic premise of the Social 
Credit philosophy is clear and accept- 
able to all, or most thinking, Christian 
men. It is that the duty of the state, 
through the government, is to organ- 
ize its economic structure in such a 
way that no bona fide citizen, man, 
woman, or child, shall be allowed to 
suffer for lack of the bare necessities 
of food, clothing, and shelter in the 
midst of plenty or abundance. 

With this premise all political par- 
ties and economic groups profess to 
be agreed. The question is as to meth- 
ods of performing that obvious duty. 

Social Crediters claim they have the 
right and only practicable method in 
their new economic system. 

In Alberta the province is faced 
with a growing burden of debt, bond- 
ed and otherwise, which entails pay- 
ment of almost fifty per cent of the 
province’s revenue in interest charges. 
The burden is growing bigger annu- 
ally, and, governments that have pre- 
ceded the present Aberhart adminis- 
tration, have been carrying on not on 
revenue but on borrowings to meet 
obligations, and constantly adding to 
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the load on the shoulders of the people. 
The province’s debt now amounts in 
round figures to more than $15,000,- 
000 and the revenue is around $15,- 
000,000 annually. 

The only alternative to more bor- 
rowings in order to keep things going, 
for the orthodox economist, is reduc- 
tion of social service costs and huge 
increases in taxation. 

Into this picture comes the Social 
Credit movement, sweeping all oppo- 
sition at the polls before it in the re- 
cent elections and offering a way out 
that at least has the merit that it has 
never been tried before and has there- 
fore no failures to atone for or ex- 
cuse. 

Premier Aberhart and his followers 
point to the fact that Alberta is the 
second wealthiest province per capita 
in the Dominion of Canada. According 
to the last edition of the Canada Year 
Book for 1933, Alberta’s potential 
wealth is $2,406,000,000, or $3,518 
per person. Ontario, the wealthiest 
province in confederation, has $3,188 
per person, and British Columbia 
alone over tops Alberta per capita with 
$4,012 per person. 

Premier Aberhart has claimed that 
such a rich province in potential and 
natural wealth can and should provide 
for the bare necessities of her people. 
He claims that Alberta can and must 
feed, clothe and shelter her own peo- 
ple or they must suffer. His whole 
scheme is founded on this claim. 

In this province in 1934 the total 
market value of all raw products, 
grain, fruit, fodder, dairy, live stock 
and so forth, was $152,878,863, which 
is about six per cent of the province’s 
estimated wealth. It is evident there- 
fore, as Mr. Aberhart claims, that the 
province does raise enough to care for 
its people. 

When it is remembered that the 
above figures are estimated at today’s 
low market prices, they become more 
striking. It must also be remembered 
that the value estimated for raw prod- 
ucts is from fifteen to twenty times 
less than their value when processed. 
For example, a bushel of grain at say 
60 cents will produce $3.50 worth of 
bread. 

Now, comes the Crediters’ claim, 
based on the above figures, that it is 
abundantly evident from them that 
Alberta can feed, clothe, and shelter 
her people and still have many millions 
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of dollars’ worth for those who are 
capable of earning through individual 
enterprise. 

There would be no need for intro- 
ducing a confiscation scheme in a prov- 
ince that has such vast stores of po- 
tential wealth. Social Credit is not a 
confiscation scheme as some of its 
critics have repeatedly charged. There 
is nothing in its philosophy or econo- 
mics to indicate that the wealth of 
the rich must be given to the poor. It 
would and will, if given a chance, work 
through the surplus spread in the costs 
of production to accomplish its ends. 

Social Credit recognizes individual 
enterprise and individual ownership, 
but it is designed to prevent exploi- 
tation of the consumer for the enrich- 
ment of the few through the medium 
of enormous and excessive spreads in 
prices. It is aimed at preventing the 
harvesting of exorbitant profits or pay- 
ing high dividends on watered stocks. 
It is not socialism as understood poli- 
tically or economically, but a system 
of distributing goods, services and 
money equitably. And it is designed 
to work through the accepted chan- 
nels of trade and industry. 

One criticism often heard in this 
province against the proposal of the 
Aberhart government to give basic 
dividends to every bona fide citizen in 
the province, is that such dividends 
would demoralize the poor people. 
This argument always comes from per- 
sons who derive a large part or all of 
their income from dividends. The So- 
cial Crediter asks: ‘Why don’t divi- 
dends demoralize these rich men? 

There is nothing to alarm those peo- 
ple who have bank deposits or insur- 
ance policies in the prospect of a So- 
cial Credit system being established 
in Alberta. Premier Aberhart answer- 
ing this fear says: ‘‘There will be no 
confiscation or demand made upon the 
citizens for bank deposits, insurance 
policies or bonds now in their posses- 
sion. Neither will there be any inter- 
ference with the right of citizens to 
bequeath or leave their property, real 
or personal, to anyone to whom they 
desire to leave them.” 

Complaint is often heard that Pre- 
mier Aberhart and his lieutenants in 
the movement that has put him into 
the saddle as premier of Alberta with 
a clear mandate to establish Social 
Credit, have no definite or clearly 

(Turn to page 242) 
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N August 22, 1935, the elec- 
- torate of the Province of Al- 

berta was called upon to choose 
the party which would lead the govern- 
ment for the following five years, or 
less. 

As election day approached “the 
man on the street’ had it in mind 
that the race was among three par- 
ties—the United Farmers of Alberta, 
the then present government, which 
had been in power for fourteen years, 
a factional government whose first 
thought was to legislate in favor of 
the agriculturalist; the Liberal Party 
with a well-defined, aggressive and 
progressive platform, and the Social 
Credit Party with a theoretical and 
untried policy, fathered by men with- 
out experience in public or political 
life. 

In a public address given by the 
premier, when in Ontario, and by ar- 
ticles of different writers, wrong im- 
pressions have gone abroad of the 
Province of Alberta, and if we are 
properly to diagnose the case, we 
must know something of the affairs of 
the province, of the health and 
strength of the patient. 

In the year 1905 Alberta was given 


provincial autonomy. By the last 
figures, the population is about 
770,000. 


The area is 255,000 square miles and 
here are a few of our natural re- 
sources: Over 60,000,000 acres of fer- 
tile agricultural land; more than 15% 
of the world’s coal reserves and over 
87% of the coal reserves in Canada; 
more than two-thirds of the annual 
petroleum production of the Dominion; 
more than two-thirds of the natural 
gas produced in Canada, providing an 
unlimited supply of cheap fuel for 
domestic and industrial purposes; 15,- 
000 square miles of bituminous sands— 
stated by geologists to comprise one 
of the richest potential oil fields in the 
world; more than 60,000 square miles 
of merchantable timber; more than 
2,000 square miles of lakes, many of 
which have fish in commercial quanti- 
ties; more than 1,000,000 horse power 
of water power, utilized and available 
for hydro-electric development; annual 
mineral production over $30,000,000 


and growing rapidly; The finest play- 
ground in all the world, the Rocky 
Mountains, with their majestic splen- 
dour. 

Now for our liabilities: 


Provincial 





funded debt about $160,000,000. Bonds 
maturing yearly up to 1959; Saving 
Certificates (an idea of the United 
Farmers of Alberta Government), on 
deposit with the government, about 
$9,000,000 payable on call and with 
three months notice; bank overdraft, 
about $6,000,000. 

Our revenue is about $15,000,000. 
Our expenditure, of late years, about 
$17,000,000. 

With the tremendous resources of the 
province and the stability of its people, 
there is no question of its solvency, but 
great care is necessary in the handling 
of the affairs of the province. The 
members of the executive of the Social 
Credit Government are absolutely with- 
out experience in the science of govern- 
ment. The premier had been a school 
teacher and leader of a religious fac- 
tion known as the Prophetic Bible In- 
stitute with headquarters at Calgary. 

The Social Credit Party, during the 
election campaign, along with its many 
promises to allure the voters to support 
it, promised to each adult within the 
province, the sum of $25.00 per month. 
This would amount to $10,000,000 
monthly. 

The Social Credit Party accepted the 
responsibility of this promise without 
even having a plan by which this 
promise was to be implemented, and 
ever since the election has been scour- 
ing the face of the earth to find some- 
one who could devise a plan by which 
this absurd promise might be carried 
out. 

A reasonable question for one to ask 
who is seeking information, would be: 
“Why was Social Credit endorsed by 
the electoraté? 


People Want Changes 

People generally, the world over, are 
wishing for changes. Many people can- 
not have the same standard of living 
today as they had some years ago. The 
few at the top seem to carry on, but the 
great mass are not so comfortable, and 
unfortunate folks are desperate. This 
applies to Alberta as well as elsewhere. 

The Liberal Party had held the reins 
of government from 1905 to 1921. Few 
democratic governments can hold power 
for a greater term than sixteen years. 

In 1921 the United Farmers of Al- 
berta, commonly known as_ U.F.A., 
were well organized through the farmer 
organizations and while the Liberal 
Government had given consideration to 





the agriculturalists in all matters and 
especially so in roads, bridges, tele- 
phones, schools, district nurses, etc., 
etc., yet the farmers wanted to try 
their own hand at government and so 
the U.F.A. Party took over the direct- 
ing of provincial affairs. 

The U.F.A. Government had _in- 
creased the provincial debt very mate- 
rially. They had failed to keep within 
the budget and in other ways had crept 
into disfavor and the people were cry- 
ing “away with them.” 

The Social Credit Party came to the 
electorate singing psalms at their meet- 
ings, preaching a doctrine of “Come 
unto me all ye who labor and are heavy 
laden and [ will give you rest,” but 
with no knowledge of how they were 
going to finance the already heavy in- 
debtedness, promising even to give to 
each adult $25.00 per month. This was 
to be done, according to the promises 
of Social Crediters, without any in- 
crease of taxation and without any in- 
crease in the provincial debt. “Just 
prices” would be regulated for all kinds 
of merchandise. Codes would be intro- 
duced, regulating trade so that every- 
body would be fairly dealt with. 

In fact, if you have any grievance 
in life, “come to us, we will listen and 
adjust to suit everybody.” This idea 
caught the unemployed, the unfortu- 
nate, the farmer who had had years of 
poor crops, the debt oppressed. Any 
port in a storm. And Alberta today 
has a government without policy or di- 
rection — untrained sailors without 
chart or compass, trying to steer the 
ship of state in a violent storm. 

We may mark time for a few years, 
but Alberta’s foundations are too solid 
for any dreamer to wreck. 

The next question that one would 
naturally ask is: Can Social Credit 
be carried out in Alberta? 

Had we a plan of what Social Credit 
is, this question might be answered, 
but Social Crediters have no plan; they 
have said to the people—here is a fan- 
tasy called Social Credit, we have read 
of it in a book and we are willing to 
accept the responsibility of bringing 
into existence in Alberta some of the 
ideas propounded, and even to add to 
Elysian fields portrayed in the book, 
some pastures green which no other 
party can give to you. We promise to 
give to each adult $25.00 per month, 
which will be $10,000,000 monthly. 

(Turn to page 2438) 
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UIDANCE, according to Arthur 
G3 J. Jones, is defined as, “any help 
that is given to ar _ individ- 
ual that will enable him to make an 
intelligent choice at the time of a crisis 
in his life. The help, to be guidance, 
must be more or less in the nature of 
conscious persona] assistance. . . . It 
consists in assisting the individual] in 
the gradual accumulation of facts and 
experiences that will, when the time 
comes, enable him to decide wisely. 
Guidance is thus seen to be an essential 
and a fundamental aspect of educa- 
tion.” 
Thus, it can be seen that guidance is 
a process that concerns everything that 
an individual does. However, there are 
certain aspects of guidance that are 
commonly distinguished and should be 
discussed separately. But we must be 
careful to always keep in mind the fact 
that in the actual guiding process as 
performed by the counselor or the 
teacher these aspects may, and usually 
do, merge with other aspects in such a 
way that the pupil is guided to that 
adjustment of himself to his entire en- 
vironment which will result in a well- 
rounded personality. In other words, 
abilities of the individual such as: me- 
chanical, social, intellectual, etc., must 
be taken into consideration if the in- 
dividual is to get the most from the con- 
ference. 


What To Do is the Question 


One of the most easily distinguished 
aspects of guidance is that of voca- 
tional guidance. Nearly everyone is or 
will be engaged in activities by which 
he earns a living. He must make a 
choice of an occupation; he must pre- 
pare for it; he must get the job; and 
then he must keep it and advance in 
his occupation. To make these deci- 
sions wisely he needs facts and experi- 
ences; he needs assistance to a greater 
or less degree. Hull, in his book on 
Aptitude Testing, shows that among 
individuals, ordinarily regarded as nor- 
mal, engaged in the average vocation 
the most gifted will be between three 
to four times as capable as the poorest. 
Furthermore, the trait differences 
within the average individual were 
found to approach rather closely the 
amount of difference found in a normal 
group in respect to a single trait. This 
means, an average man has a great 
variety of occupational potentialities. 
Moreover, these potentialities are dis- 
tributed according to the normal law, 
with a few very weak and a few very 
strong aptitudes—with the great mass 
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The Manitowoc public schools were 
among the first in the Middle West to 
establish organized educational guid- 
ance. The author, an authority in this 
field, will receive his Ph.D. degree this 
year in this subject at the University 

of Wisconsin. 
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of a person’s potentialities grouped 
about midway between. 

But, the point of importance to us is 
that the average person’s best voca- 
tional potentiality must be between two 
and one-half and three times as good 
as his worst. That means then that 
vocational counselors and above all, Ki- 
wanians, have a great duty to perform 
in aiding our young people to find their 
best vocational potentialities. 


Should Be Specific 

Many guidance workers seem to feel 
that we should attempt to give every- 
one an intimate knowledge of all occu- 
pations. But this has been found to be 
practically unworkable and impossible. 
Occupational information that is of 
special help in guidance must be much 
more specific and confined usually to a 
relatively narrow range of occupations 
within a certain group or to related 
groups. 

To give this information it is neces- 
sary for the school to coédperate with 
people out in the field of occupations, 
both actual workers, employers, and 
investigators. These people are best 
fitted to tell the pupils what abilities 
are required for success in an occu- 
pation, and also to know what special 
training is necessary, so that they may 
be able to secure the special training. 

Kiwanians, since they are the lead- 
ers in the life of the community, are 
especially well equipped to deal with 
vocational guidance. An ever changing 
economic order makes books, pam- 
phlets, and news-letters partially obso- 
lete in a short time. Because of this 
fact it is desirable to have our pupils 
learn of vocations from qualified peo- 
ple in the active field rather than just 
from books. However, books are a very 
necessary supplement to vocational 
informational talks. 

In the time of Washington a person 
had, at the most, fifty vocations to 
choose from; now he has around twen- 
ty-five thousand different vocations for 
consideration. Imagine what would 
happen if you were confronted with 
this list and told to choose a vocation. 
Would you be like our girls, who, hav- 


ing five hundred and fifty-four voca- 
tion groupings to choose from, think 
in terms of only four: i.e., beauticians, 
stenography, nursing, and teaching? 
What would you do? How would you 
go about making your choice? How 
did you ever choose the vocation in 
which you are engaged at the present 
time? Would you leave it if you could? 
Why? 

If we could know the things in which 
a person will be interested throughout 
life, the educational and vocational 
problems of youth would lose much of 
their complexity. An employer upon 
hiring an apprentice interested in learn- 
ing a trade would know that this would 
be a lasting interest. The girl who chose 
to be a cook would not desire to be a 
factory worker or sales girl, and so 
on. That this is not the situation is evi- 
dent. 

Vocational fads come and go, or 
sweep over large numbers at certain 
ages. The occupational ideals of the 
individual are shaped by the social 
environment. When this changes, vo- 
cational ambitions change. New infor- 
mation developes new interests. As 
occupations are changed, the individual 
soon becomes just as interested in his 
new work. An occupation chosen in 
early youth is scorned as uninteresting 
in a short time. However, interests of 
today are based in part upon past in- 
terests, and interests of the future 
are determined to a measurable degree 
by interest of the past. Due to this 
fact one should go to a person’s hob- 
bies, school work, home-work, clubs, 
etc., to see if a person has any bent 
in one direction or another. 

Many young people take a job with- 
out being interested in anything other 
than the immediate pay. To them the 
present wage is the main considera- 
tion. They get laid off, fired, or quit 
to take another job with more pay, 
or with less work of one nature or 
other. Time goes by and they are dis- 
satisfied with their jobs but cannot 
leave it due to the fact that they have 
family bills to pay. Here you have a 
typical round peg in a square hole. The 
aim of the modern progressive school 
is to prevent such conditions from oc- 
curring. 


Three Essential Factors 


Manitowoc has tried to solve this 
situation so that more round pegs get 
into round holes and square pegs into 
square holes. We have been able to 
carry on this work due to three very 
essential factors: 
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1. A school board which realizes 
the necessity for disseminating voca- 
tional information to the pupils. To 
this end they have been very generous 
in making budget provision for the 
services and the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials which are neces- 
sary to provide the pupils with voca- 
tional information. Lincoln High 
School has an exceptionally fine li- 
brary of monographs, books, and clip- 
pings on vocations. A card catalogue 
is kept on vocations in which lists of 
magazines, articles, books, monographs, 
etc., of the vocations are kept up-to- 
date. 

2. A superintendent and principals 
who are very eager to get authentic 
first-hand information to the pupils. 
Superintendent Hugh S. Bonar initi- 
ated and organized this service in our 
schools during the school year 1928- 
29. He secured Dr. A. H. Edgerton, 
Chairman, Department of Guidance, 
University of Wisconsin, to give a se- 
ries of sixteen lectures to the teachers 
on the subject of Organized Guidance 
in the Schools. After this founda- 
tion was laid he secured the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Ernest Jackman, formerly 
principal of the Dalton, Massachusetts, 
High School, and co-author of the Dal- 
ton Plan of Teaching, now chairman, 
Department of Guidance, University of 
Maine, to work with him in the or- 
ganization of this new service in our 
schools. 

(As you all know, a guidance pro- 
gram is very definitely dependent 
upon the administrators—they may ad- 
vance it or kill it at will.) 

3. A live Kiwanis club with mem- 
bers who have been very willing to 
codperate in the matter of giving up 
time to give talks to groups and then 
having separate interviews with people 
especially interested in obtaining ad- 
ditional vocational information. 

Without any one of the above three 
factors the program would suffer a 
sure death. 


Procedure 


Our procedure is as follows: during 
the first few weeks of school a check 
list of vocations is handed to each pu- 
pil! This states that a pupil is allowed 
to check only three choices. However, 
if at any time during the year he feels 
that he is especially interested in any 
other vocation he has the privilege, 
upon presenting to his home-room a 
slip from the Director of Guidance, 
of going to other talks. The check lists 
are sent to the guidance office where 
they are tabulated and are then sent 
back to the home-rooms to serve as a 
guide for the teacher in sending the 
pupils to the talks. The check lists are 
kept in each pupil’s cumulative record 
folder so that we may study the per- 
manency of vocational interests. 

After the slips are tabulated the 
Director of Guidance then knows which 
vocations are to be presented in regu- 
lar group talks and which are to be 
presented in individual interviews, 
e.g., teaching, with 108 interested pu- 
pils will begin as a group talk, whereas 





optometry, with one interested pupil 
will consist of an interview with some 
optometrist. 

This work of vocational interest tab- 
ulation has now been in operation for 
the past three years. It is thus possible 
for us to see if our pupils have signed 
for vocational talks without thinking 
seriously of all vocations; if there is 
any permanency in their choice; which 
vocations they know least about, etc. 

The list is of interest when we con- 
sider exactly how many people actu- 
ally do go into those vocations, and 
the actual need for people in these 
vocations. Many change their minds 
before the next check list is given to 
them. It is possible to hear at least 12 
different vocational talks during the 
normal four years in high school. 
However, this is what we want to do. 
Guidance need not always be positive 
in action—if we can show a person 
that he is not suited for a vocation 
we have rendered him a great service. 
If we can guide him into the vocation 
for which he has the greatest poten- 
tiality, then we have rendered him a 
greater service. 


Guidance Expert Advises 

Next, we have some vocational guid- 
ance expert from some college or uni- 
versity come in and discuss, in general, 
things to consider in choosing a voca- 
tion. This is done in a general assem- 
bly, after which time, interested pu- 
pils may interview this man during 
their free hours. 

The list of speakers are then drawn 
up and personal letters are sent to 
each one, stating the date, time, and 
place where the talks are to be held. 
The talks are on Monday and Wednes- 
day from 1:25-2:P.M. Several talks, 
unrelated to one another, take place 
at the same time. The following outline 
is furnished each speaker. He may use 
it as little or as much as he sees fit. 

The following questions are among 
those you may want to consider in 
preparing your discussion to be pre- 
sented to the high school pupils who 
have requested information for guid- 
ance to be used in planning occupa- 
tional choice: 

1.—Percentage of our population 
you estimate is needed to serve the 
whole population in this field? 

2.—Is the supply greater than the 
need? 

3.—If the field is crowded is there 
place for some one unusually inter- 
ested and talented? 

4.—What training is necessary in- 
cluding special education? Probable 
cost of this training? Number of years 
of training? 

5.—Personality requirements? 

(Note: to be used in whole or in 
part as it has significant relationship 
to the occupation discussed.) 
a—Personal strength 
b—Personal attractiveness 
c—Capacity to meet people 
d—Patience 
e—Popularity 
f—Perseverance 
g—Leadership 
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h—Desire to excel 
i—Freedom from vanity 
j—General intelligence 
k—Common sense 
1—Originality 
m—Sympathy 

6.—Health requirements? 

7.—Outstanding problems and han- 
dicaps of the occupation? 

8.—Capital necessary to get started 
after training has been completed? 

9.—Wages, salary, and other in- 
come from this occupation? 

10.—Other satisfactions? 

11.—How do you get into the job? 

12.—Are there any differences in 
salary because of sex? 

13.—What should you take in high 
school on preparation for this work? 

14.—Do you have to study after 
you get onto the job? 

The talks are of an informal nature 
—the pupils come prepared with ques- 
tions and may stop the speaker at any 
time to question him. Pupils desiring 
further counsel make appointments 
with the speaker for additional con- 
ference periods. It is true that out of 
thirty or more people who go to the 
talk perhaps only ten are intensely in- 
terested. The others have come to the 
talk for the purpose of hearing “what 
it is all about.” Out of that group 
meeting several things are accom- 
plished: 

1. Those who were intensely inter- 
ested now know whether they would 
like to know more about the vocation 
and whether they have a chance to 
succeed. 

2. Those who came not because 
they were intensely interested but be- 
cause they wanted to just hear the 
talk at least succeeded in satisfying 
their desire plus learning whether they 
would like to know more about it. 

Another thing of interest, is our 
use of senior stenography students. 
Groups of four take dictation at these 
talks. We are thus able to build up 
an excellent library on vocational sub- 
jects based on first-hand information 
and at the same time give the pupils 
practice in this work. 

We feel that our people are becom- 
ing better informed about the voca- 
tional opportunities through first read- 
ing and then taking part in these talks 
and conferences or vice versa as the 
case may be. If we can get them think- 
ing now instead of after they leave 
school about their vocations we have 
accomplished much. We will at least 
have started them on their way 
towards becoming round pegs in round 
holes. 


Work for Every Club 


Are you, as a Kiwanian and loyal 
member of your community, helping 
the young members of your community 
find their “pot-of-gold,”’ and happi- 
ness? Are you making them better 
adjusted citizens for this economic life 
which is to be theirs? Your mission is 
in your own community. You can be 
a Builder! You can promote the im- 
portant Kiwanis objective—Vocational 
Guidance in your own community. 









Left: 


Center: Three months old. 


Speech training. 
Right: Curative play treatment. 


West Park, Cleveland, Welfare Program 


OR two years West Park Kiwanis 
Club has had as its major welfare 
objective the work of The Chil- 

dren’s Department of The Association 
for the Crippled and Disabled. Late in 
1933 we learned that a new depart- 
ment devoted entirely to aiding badly 
crippled and handicapped children was 
to be started. Finances were avail- 
able for the trained worker and nurse 
but none for the special equipment, 
as necessary as the personnel. 

The club generously rose to the oc- 
casion and equipped the children’s 
quarters. In May, 1934, the room was 
officially opened in the presence of 
members and officers of the Associa- 
tion. A bronze marker suitably 
worded on the door will for years to 
come silently tell little children that 
the West Park Kiwanis club cared. 


By R. G. HERZBERGER 


Chairman, Welfare Committee, West 
Park Kiwanis Club, Cleveland Ohio 


Treating medically and _ socially, 
crippled and disabled children is in no 
sense new. For years splendid work 
has been done all over the country. 
However, the small department born 
in Cleveland in 1933 was a new phase 
of this humane activity. Little chil- 
dren from eight weeks to school age 
are taken and by means of directed 
play and therapeutical exercise, dis- 
ability is either corrected or aided. 
Each child is admitted only upon the 
recommendation of competent medical 
authority and only cases that can be 
cured or aided are taken. No perma- 
nent and incurable cases are accepted. 
There are no religious or racial dis- 
tinctions observed and treatment is 
given freely regardless of financial cir- 
cumstances. The large majority of 
cases are charitable. 

From this inauspicious start in 1934 
the Children’s Department has grown 
to large proportions. The methods 
and technique have kept pace with the 
physical growth of the project. 

In 1934 one small room housed the 
new Children’s Department; now, seven 
rooms are well equipped and are used 
daily as follows: Two for occupational 
therapy treatments, two for physical 
therapy treatments, one where chil- 
dren wait and have group activities, 
one for walking treatments and a 

very small one for speech train- 

ing. The club has furnished five 
of these rooms with all the equip- 
ment which has been requested 
by the trained workers and 


Left: Muscle codrdination. 
treatment. 





Right: Posture 


which is necessary for treatment of 
various cases. 

Treatment is carried out on a de- 
tailed prescription from the physician 
in charge of the case who specifies 
joint motion and muscle function of 
the disabled parts. Treatment is ob- 
tained through physical therapy, ad- 
ministering heat, massage and isolated 
muscle training. 

This is followed by occupational 
therapy, offering specific group muscle 
training through analyzed play, the 
child’s realm of activity. Toys are 
selected according to the muscle and 
joint function they require for play. 
Poliomyelitis cases, which comprise 
the largest group of cases, are treated 
as soon after the acute state of disease 
as the doctor advocates active motion. 

(Turn to page 252) 
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tribute in an exceptional and essential manner to its 

successful functioning and achievement. For this rea- 
son every possible means should be used to maintain the 
club meetings on the highest level. 

An understanding of the basic purpose of these weekly 
meetings will insure the development of more adequate 
plans for them. The building of successful meetings is not 
different from the construction of a building. Knowledge 
of the purpose of the building must precede the drafting 
cf plans and proper construction is dependent upon com- 
plete detailed “blue prints.” 

The weekly club meetings have as their purpose the 
welding of the members into a close fellowship, their edu- 
cation in regard to Kiwanis, opportunities for service, cur- 
rent problems and citizenship obligations, and the creation 
of loyalty, enthusiasm, and morale. 

Fellowship results from frequent and regular getting 
together. There is no better time unit for such purpose 
than the week, and so weekly meetings are used. These 
meetings are planned as luncheons, or in a few cases as 
dinners, not because eating is the purpose of Kiwanis, but 
because age-long experience assures us that those who put 
their feet under the same table become more truly friends. 
The end of fellowship is also furthered by the kind of 
meetings held with their variety of program, singing, 
repartee, etc. 

The program aspect of the meetings is the means to 
fulfill their educational purpose. Through the program 
provided the members come to know Kiwanis, its organiza- 
tion, purpose and objectives. Thus they are also educated 
as to the needs of their communities and their countries, 
the opportunities for service and the problems that chal- 
lenge their loyal and faithful action as citizens. Certain 
programs should have an educational aim from a cultural 
standpoint. 

The weekly meetings also serve as rallies for the mem- 
bers—times for the arousing of loyalty and enthusiasm for 
the purposes of Kiwanis and the club and for creating the 
morale and dynamic that lead to service and action, per- 
sonal and group. 

After reaching an understanding of the purpose of the 
weekly club meetings, the next step in insuring their suc- 
cess is the adoption of the policy of making most thorough 
and adequate plans for them. Good meetings do not just 
grow like Topsy without thought and direction. A “blue 
print” should be drafted giving each detail of the meeting, 
just as an architect’s blue print provides complete guid- 
ance in construction. And the actual building of the meet- 
ing according to the blue print should be timed definitely 
so that the meeting can be completed within the time limits 
without the omission of any of the planned details. 

Another means to insure the success of the weekly club 
meetings is to secure the united codperation of the president 
and other officers, the board of directors and all committees 
having direct responsibility. 

The House Committee has many definite duties. The com- 
mittee should see that the meeting place is as attractive as 
possible, with proper lighting and ventilation; that the 
menu is satisfactory and varied, and the service prompt; 
that there are arrangements made for seating and the cor- 
rect number of places at the head table; that the sale of 
tickets is facilitated and the badges available; that the 
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flags, gavel or gong are in place; and that the piano and 
song books are provided. These duties are not to be left to 
the hotel management. The committee must take the re- 
sponsibility and be on hand early to make certain that all 
arrangements are cared for. 

The Program Committee should see that there is a di- 
versity of programs over a given period and that there is 
a diversity in each program. Advance planning at least 
quarterly will insure this. Certain programs should pre- 
sent the International objectives and the work of commit- 
tees responsible for such activities. Programs should be 
of different types—not always a speaker on some chance 
topic. Forum programs should present differing views by 
two or more speakers and some programs may provide for 
the discussion of certain problems by the members. Other 
programs should be musical and cultural. Provide pro- 
grams on various lines of business, industrial and pro- 
fessional activity, even planning meetings at some plants 
and institutions. 

The Music Committee should provide for variety in music, 
both in the special numbers and in the singing by the 
members. Choose songs in advance and seek adaptation 
to the program. Use some familiar ones, but keep educat- 
ing the members in new songs. The official song book offers 
a large variety if the singing is definitely planned. 

The Reception Committee should always be on hand early 
to greet members as well as visitors. See that a registra- 
tion book is provided for guests. Its value will be appre- 
ciated more and more. It adds to the attention given 
visitors and assists in getting definitely acquainted with 
them. 

The Attendance Committee has certain responsibilities at 
the meetings. Its duties are too often thought of as apart 
from the meetings. This committee—not the secretary— 
should be made responsible for the distribution and collec- 
tion of the attendance slips. Its members should especially 
greet those who attend after extended absence, whether be- 
cause of illness or lack of interest. 

The president has a two-fold responsibility for the club 
meetings. First, as head executive he is responsible for 
their success and he must see that the committees function 
to insure this. He cannot properly blame committees for 
poor meetings. Second, as a sort of master of ceremonies, 
he has the duty of “putting over” the meeting as planned 
and within the time schedule. Much of the success of a 
well planned meeting is the result of the snappy, happy, 
alert leadership of the chairman of the meeting. He must 
make certain, even by definite planning, that the meeting 
is enlivened by bantering and repartee. 

The secretary or the editor of the club bulletin must play 
his part in making the meetings a success. By well pre- 
pared announcements much interest can be aroused in the 
meetings and the members can be prepared to be responsive 
and to enter into the spirit of the program. 

Because good meetings contribute vitally to the success- 
ful functioning and worth-while achievement of clubs, let 
us unitedly and codperatively plan with the keenest thought 
and painstaking care for the best possible weekly club 


meetings. 
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Some Newspapers and the President 


wanis Magazine there was published 

the attack of Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, against the news- 
papers. In substance, it holds that the 
newspaper business is big business, 
that by virtue of being big business 
it is banker-controlled and that, be- 
cause it is banker-controlled, it is in 
its editorial columns, that portion of 
the newspaper devoted to opinion, re- 
flecting the views of big business to- 
ward the Roosevelt administration 
now, though in 1933 it favored or 
acquiesced in the Roosevelt-sponsored 
measures, and that it is taking this 
attitude despite the upturn in business 
which Mr. Filene credits entirely to 
the New Deal. 

In Mr. Filene’s article are numerous 
broad statements. He observes, “and 
it just happens to be a fact that most 
of our great American dailies are 
owned or controlled either by big bus- 
iness or by banking interests,” and 
that those interests, “so concerned 
with the perpetuation of the tradi- 
tional privileges of wealth that they 
are now indulging in an absurd and 
unfair attack on the Roosevelt admin- 
istration.” 

He goes on to tell how big business 
got control of the press. To meet the 
demands of a changing system com- 
petitive conditions in many cities had 
to be done away with. The result 
was mergers; and to bring about these 
mergers, money had to be borrowed 
from the regular lending channels. In 
short, he implies, the bankers sup- 
plied it, and hence, if we are to be- 
lieve Mr. Filene, they now exercise 
a fair measure of control over the 
American press. 

It is they and not the editors who 
direct the attack against the admin- 
istration, he charges. And they do so 
not because of any deep-seated con- 
victions they may have themselves, 
but because they want to perpetuate 
the “traditional privileges of wealth”’ 
for their masters. 

I wish to challenge these state- 
ments. I am not in position to speak 
with first-hand knowledge for that 
portion of the press toward which Mr. 
Filene directs his main attack—the 
great American dailies; but I can, I 
think, speak authoritatively for a 
large group of small newspapers 
which are now attacking the national 
administration and which are not con- 
trolled either by big business or by 
the banks. 


|: the February issue of The Ki- 


By HERBERT D. BRAUFF 


President and Publisher, The Vandergrift News; Immediate 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 


It’s unlikely that any one man has 
full knowledge of the ownership of 
the great American dailies. Where 
that information has come to light, 
however, it has been shown that only 
a small minority had entangling al- 
liances and therefore special interests 
to serve. 

The position of the smaller news- 
papers at the start of the present ad- 
ministration was to give the President 
a chance. We were in Pennsylvania, 
we recognized, Republican, and we 
wanted to show that we could still run 
newspapers which, even on the edi- 
torial pages, connoted fairness. In 
fact, most of us bent over backwards 
applauding when the President, ex- 
hibiting great courage, curtailed vet- 
eran expenditures more than a half 
billion dollars. 

Then came NRA. What Mr. Filene 
has to say regarding the recovery act 
is a matter of opinion. That it could 
have restored buying power for the 
masses, as he inferred, is open to ques- 
tion. But in the act, which embraced 
not only industry, but newspapers, 
was the power to license. It stood 
out boldly as a threat. 

If the newspapers, after banding 
together, could not agree on a code 
of fair practice, or if, after agreeing, 
their code proved unacceptable to the 
powers the administration delegated 
to others, a code could be imposed by 
the President. And if that code were 
violated, those delegated by the Pres- 
ident could, if they saw fit, suspend 
temporarily or permanently the 
privileges of the newspaper which they 
adjudged guilty of the violation. 

That was more than a challenge. 
It could, if improperly applied, amount 
to confiscation. 

The newspapers, as most informed 
persons know, had fought that battle 
long before. They had in the Bill of 
Rights a guarantee of freedom which 
naturally they did not care to jeopar- 
dize. And so they insisted on adding 
to their code, which was finally ac- 
cepted by the President, a paragraph 
to the effect that the code in no way 
represented a surrender of the privi- 
leges the newspapers already enjoyed 
under the constitutional guarantees. 

Had the President accepted that in 
good grace, possibly the newspapers 
would have felt more kindly toward 
him. But instead he characterized 


that section as so much “surplusage”’ 
and added, with biting sarcasm, that 
privileges went along 


no additional 


with the code, that the newspapers 
could not function from unsanitary 
holes nor employ child labor. 

It marked the beginning of the 
break. Mr. Filene makes no mention 
of it. Some newspapers, however, 
notably mine, had already begun their 
attacks. If under NRA the Presi- 
dent had power to license, not neces- 
sarily the newspapers, but all enter- 
prises, he could, through a bureau he 
might set up, direct the activities of 
every individual in the nation who 
aspired to ownership. 

He might say to a grocery clerk 
who applied for permission to con- 
duct his own business, ‘‘that field is 
overcrowded; you must wait until it 
thins out.” Or the bureau might 
point out that the existing stores ade- 
quately served the needs of the com- 
munity, forgetting, of course, that 
the bureau might be located in Wash- 
ington and could not be expected to 
know what type the existing stores 
were. 

Other legislation followed along the 
same lines. It may, in Mr. Filene’s 
opinion, have tended toward the 
“more abundant” life; but, like NRA, 
it was so designed that it could, if 
improperly interpreted by a bureau- 
crat, deprive all those who came un- 
der the provisions of the liberties the 
Constitution guarantees. 

If the press were genuinely liberty 
loving, what other step could it take? 
Has it as a whole not been closer to 
Europe than most of its readers and 
was it not able to see in those en- 
croachments a parallel to what had 
taken place in many nations over 
there? 

Mr. Filene in his article has not 
been fair. He has repeated what so 
many connected with the New Deal 
have often said. With regard to a 
balanced budget, he adds, “‘that is the 
real meaning of those editorials, which 
declare that we should first have a 
balanced budget, regardless of the 
millions who were out of work. 
President Roosevelt has surely been 
eager to balance the budget; but when 
balancing the budget meant starva- 
tion to millions of Americans, he prfe- 
ferred to let the budget wait. The 
traditional banker-mind preferred to 
let the starving millions wait.” 

Again, of course, I can’t speak for 
the entire press. But I read literally 
hundreds of newspapers every week. 
And I have yet to see the first edi- 
torial in which a balanced budget is 
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get involves leaving millions hungry. 

I have seen, it is true, many editor- 
ials demanding a balanced budget; 
but in all of them are provisions in 
one form or another for relief. They 
did not allow for the elaborate scale 
on which Mr. Roosevelt operates; but 
they were more than adequate to 
keep anyone from starving. 

That, however, is a philosophy of 
government. The newspapers have a 
right to views not shared by Mr. Fi- 
lene without being called big business 
mouthpieces or banker-controlled in- 
stitutions. 

I might say, and with some justice 
since it has been said before, that the 
upturn followed the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, not from the Roose- 
velt sponsored measures. And would 


demanded, if the balancing of that bud- 





I, if I did, be accused of representing 
the views of the large corporations 
of the nation? I might offer a 
philosophy that could prove as work- 
able as anything the government so 
far has advanced. If I had the au- 
thority to put it into effect, would I 
be fair if I retorted every time I was 
criticized, “Oh, you’d let the millions 
starve?” 

I resent the generalities of Mr. Fi- 
lene’s article. I resent, as all red- 
blooded newspapermen will, the impu- 
tation that, if you’re opposed to the 
Roosevelt administration, you are a 
representative of the selfish interests 
of the nation who are accused of want- 
ing to go back to what Mr. Filene 
calls the Old Deal. 

The newspapers of the nation, from 
what I have seen, are a pretty clean 
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lot. They are operated by newspaper- 
men, not by bankers or big business; 
and if they reflect the views of big 
business it’s because of deep-seated 
convictions, not because of any dic- 
tation from selfish interests. 

The type of newspaper that Mr. Fi- 
lene refers to has passed out. The 
public refused longer to take it because 
the public no longer had confidence in 
what it said. 

As a consequence, the mergers that 
Mr. Filene talks about involved only 
small sums, not large ones; and while 
they were in some cases financed by 
bankers, they were financed without 
strings. Not once in my twelve years 
as a manager of newspapers have 
those banks which were trustees for 
bonds ever attempted to distort a story 
or to dictate the editorial policies. 


Further Comment on Mr. Filene’s A\rticle 


By COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
President and Publisher, The Chicago Tribune 


Filene’s observations. 

Mr. Filene notes that most of 
the important newspapers in this 
country, though opposing the New 
Deal on their editorial pages, publish 
great numbers of news items which 
attest an improvement in business. 
He thinks this is a paradox, and he 
undertakes to resolve it. 

He says the explanation lies in two 
circumstances. The first is that the 
news columns tell the truth because 
only by truthfulness can circulations 
be obtained large enough to attract 
advertising. The editorials, on the 
other hand, express nothing more 
than the opinions of the owner; he, in 
turn, is the bondman of the bankers, 
and the bankers hate the New Deal 
because it has dethroned them. 

Mr. Filene produces no evidence in 
support of this elaborate rationaliza- 
tion for the reason that there isn’t 
any. The bankers do not control the 
newspapers of this country. It may 
be that as many as fifteen per cent 
of the newspapers of the country are 
banker-owned or banker-controlled, 
but I doubt if the proportion is as 
great as two per cent. The only 
paper controlled by high finance of 
which I know anything is an organ of 
the New Deal; its backer owes money 
to the RFC. 


Yr ask me for comment on Mr. 


Mr. Filene’s paradox is no paradox 
at all. The plain fact is that recovery 


is world wide, and at last reports the 
United States was a laggard among 
the nations in business improvement. 





To intelligent editors as well as to 
intelligent business men it has been 
evident for some time that the tyran- 
nies of the New Deal were postpon- 
ing, if not preventing, full recovery 
in this country. The extravagant ex- 
penditures of the New Deal may have 
served as a stimulus to some distribu- 
tive businesses like Mr. Filene’s, but 
even that is a dubious proposition be- 
cause these same extravagances also 
destroyed confidence in a solid busi- 
ness future and thereby prevented re- 
employment. 

So much for Mr. Filene’s main ar- 
gument, if it can be called an argu- 
ment. For the rest, I am unaware 
of any demand made by the news- 
papers upon Franklin Roosevelt to 
save the nation’s industry in the 
spring of 1933 or at any other time. 
Certainly I never voiced it. Mr. Fi- 
lene’s allusions to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation overlook the fact 
that this was Mr. Hoover’s creation, 
and for my part, I opposed it. 

His extravagant praise of NRA evi- 
dences his inability to see the real 
purpose behind the imposing facade. 
NRA was an attempt to create dic- 
tatorship. I opposed it and take no 
small pride in the fact that I was in- 
strumental in discrediting it generally 
and in beating it insofar as it sought 
to control the newspapers. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN THE GATE 


LMOST as a postscript to the 

preceding editorial comes the 
thought that many of the towns in 
which there are Kiwanis Clubs, are 
vacation towns. Those towns have 
many visitors in the summer, or, in 
the case of the subtropical town, in 
the winter, and are liable to take 
these visitors for granted. Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt in spite of us. 

But it is good business, good manners and an evidence 
of good heartedness to do all in our power to make the 
stranger within our gates feel that he is more than wel- 
come. Few men who visit in a strange city expect any- 
thing for nothing. They expect to pay for room and board 
and ask only to be directed to a place where the price of 
that room and board is adapted to the purse of the 
visitor. 

One Kiwanis Club which functions in a small city is 
particularly cordial to its visitors, four of whom have 
bought homes and become vacation-time residents of this 
town. They say openly that their reason for settling there 
was the friendliness of the members of that club. Their 
permanent investments there are at least fifty-thousand 
dollars and their annual expenditures about ten thousand 
dollars. This sum added to the per capita wealth of one 
small town is a pretty fine dividend on kindliness and 
cordiality. 

But above all sordid reasons is the big fine reason that 
it is a Kiwanis ideal to be kindly and cordial to visitors 
at Kiwanis meetings and to make them feel that they 
are at home away from home. 
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You can’t preserve your health by getting pickled. 


COMMUNITY AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


OME wit has said that the Weather 

Bureau has been in existence in 
the United States for fifty years, and 
the weather is not a bit better now 
than it was when this bureau was 
established. 

Serious-minded people have _ re- 
alized that no national Agricultural 
Department can ever hope to solve 
community agricultural problems. In the United States 
there are many opinions as to whether the policies and 
the plans of the Federal Agricultural Department have 
been wise. But even an absolutely perfect agricultural 
department, when it has a national scope, must of neces- 
sity so frame its policies that they are equally applicable 
to all sections of the country. They cannot pass laws to 
direct agriculture in the extreme north which will be 
practical or fair in the extreme south; they cannot lay 
down rules which will cover with equal fairness the cotton 
belt and the wheat belt. They can only make big general 
regulations which will be broad enough in their scope to 
cover all parts of the country. 

This, of course, puts it up to each community to solve 
its own agricultural problems after due consideration of 
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local conditions. In the last analysis, each community 
must feed itself before it attempts to supply food for 
distant markets. 

The local problem of agriculture can be solved only by 
those who produce, those who sell the products to the 
consumer, and the consumer himself. When these three 
get together and each realizes the problems of the others, 
then, and then only, can they reach conclusions which will 
give a living profit to the producer and the seller without 
at the same time oppressing the ultimate consumer. 

The Kiwanis Club, with its Agriculture Committee and 
its determination to establish a better understanding be- 
tween the farmer and the city man, has a splendid founda- 
tion for forums and conferences between these factors 
in the farm problem. Kiwanis Clubs should urge their 
Agriculture Committees to activity out of which may come 
a sound solution to the local agricultural problem. Proper 
marketing, proper transportation, proper rotation of crops 
or any one of a dozen problems may be involved, but 
there is no problem which cannot be at least partially 
solved by a get-together of the groups involved. 
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One cannot but sigh for the days when Junior wanted only 
a bag of peanuts which brought only indiges- 
tion, instead of wanting ten gallons of 
gas which brings garage and 
hospital bills. 


BANK BALANCE 


a“ E ARE JUST a small club in 

a small town,” he boasted, 
“but we have seven thousand dollars 
in the bank!’’ 

“What for?” asked his listener cu- 
riously. 

The question is both pertinent and 
impertinent. Just why should a Ki- 
wanis Club in a small town want 
seven thousand dollars in the bank? Of course this would 
be quite all right if there were no under-privileged chil- 
dren in that town, if there were no twisted little legs 
needing braces, no pale-faced little shut-ins who needed 
fresh air and sunshine, no defective little eyes needing 
spectacles, no sick little ones to whose cheeks the bright 
flush of health could be restored. 

Of course in a town where there was no need for pro- 
grams to help the better understanding between farmers 
and city men, when the town had adequate playgrounds 
and swimming pools, where the Boy Scouts had their 
summer camp and the Campfire Girls had all their equip- 
ment, where no dental clinic was needed for the poor 
children of the city, it would be a fine thing for the 
Kiwanis Club to save up seven thousand dollars to -have 
ready to meet such an emergency. 

But there are few towns where such Utopian condi- 
tions exist, and it would be difficult to understand just 
what a Kiwanis Club was doing with seven thousand dol- 
lars in the treasury. Thoughtful consideration would seem 
to make it a thing to apologize for rather than boast 
about. 

It is all very well for a Kiwanis Club to be properly 
financed. Its budget should be made with the greatest 
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care and there should always be enough money ahead of 
the needed expenditures to keep the club out of debt. 
But a Kiwanis Club is not a savings bank and should not 
be regarded as such. Money is collected by Kiwanis clubs 
to pay their running expenses, and all that is left over 
should be applied to the eleemosynary work of the or- 
ganization. There are few, if any, towns in which there 
is not plenty of this to be done right now! 
+ 


So long as a thing is endurable, the people will not demand 
a change. The worse it gets, the more 
likely it is to get better. 


SQUEAKY WHEELS 


T IS PROVERBIAL that it is the 

squeaky wheel which gets the most 
grease. Legislation has retrogressed 
or progressed to the point where the 
group which howls the loudest gets 
the most favorable laws and appro- 
priations. The organized few are re- 
ceiving favorable legislation to the 
exclusion of the unorganized many. 
It is fundamental that no government has a penny that 
it does not first take away from the people. The ones 
who receive, do so at the expense of the ones who pay. 
There is the danger that prosperity will be penalized and 
that poverty and laziness will be glorified, that the suc- 
cessful will be compelled to provide for the unsuccessful, 
and the man with brains and energy will be asked to carry 
on his back the man who neglected his opportunities for 
education and is equally lethargic in his attempts to make 
a living. 

All these problems are as many sided as a diamond, 
and as debatable as the time honored problem of which 
was first, the hen or the egg. It is not the purpose of this 
editorial to debate these problems, however. 

We all know of the carefully nurtured farmers’ vote, 
the thoughtful way in which political aspirants consider 
the labor vote, and the way in which they straddle prob- 
lems involving the various religious and racial factions 
of the two great American nations. It is equally well 
known that these and hundreds of other properly organ- 
ized groups have their watchful and powerful lobbies in 
the legislative halls of both countries. 

The “white collar” men of business and the profes- 
sions are the one unorganized group who pay large per 
cent of the taxes and carry much of the tax burden of all 
the others. One cannot help but wonder, with the busi- 
ness acumen, the inventive genius and the financial ability 
of this group, that some Moses does not arise among them, 
organize them and lead them out of the wilderness of 
taxation which besets them. 

Why in the name of common sense do they not or- 
ganize and clamor for justice, for relief and become one 
of those squeaky wheels which get their share of the grease? 
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per! hav abot me? 





In order to grow old gracefully, smile at the 
world instead of growling at it. 


"THE EYES HAVEN'T IT" 


HAT small black spot in the mid- 

dle of the blue part of your eye, 
sir, is not a spot. It is a hole. It is 
black because inside of your eye, like 
the inside of a camera, is lined with 
dead black. The blue part is like the 
diaphragm in a camera and is small 
or large according to the light you 
are in. If you are out in the bright 
light of a high noon, that hole becomes almost a pin point. 
In the pitch black of night, it becomes as large as the 
blue portion. 

School boy stuff, did you say? It is life and death stuff, 
sir!! A perculiarity of this blue part of your eye is that 
it will contract to keep out excess light much more quickly 
than it will expand to admit more light. If you light a 
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cigarette in the dark, the contraction to keep out glare 
of the match is sixty times as fast as the expansion after 
the match has been blown out. So what? 

If you are driving at night and the headlights of an 
approaching car glare into your eyes and it requires one- 
sixteenth of a second for your pupil to contract and keep 
out the glare, it will require three and three-quarter sec- 
onds to expand again and give you clear vision ahead. 
For three and three-quarter seconds after you pass the 
glaring headlights, the road ahead and all poorly lighted 
objects will be dim and vague. Let us suppose you are 
driving forty miles an hour at the time. If you are, you 
will go two hundred and twenty feet partially blind. A 
lot of things, sir, can happen in two hundred and twenty 
feet. Cemeteries and hospitals have been filled with peo- 
ple who drove that distance partially blinded. Sometimes 
the dead and wounded were in the car so blindly driven, 
and at other times they were pedestrians the driver could 
not see. 

Three out of four cars enter the garage at sundown 
and do not come out again until the next morning, yet 
out of thirty-six thousand motor fatalities last year, 
twenty thousand occurred at night! 

Studies by the State of Michigan and the University of 
Maryland show that the average speed on highways at 
night is a little over forty-one miles per hour. Ten per 
cent of the cars checked were doing sixty! Pause and 
think of a car speeding almost one hundred yards guided 
by a man half blind after passing another car with glaring 
headlights! 

The inference would seem obvious. The conclusion must 
be that when we see a car coming with glaring headlights, 
we should at least slow down until our eyes have had a 
chance to expand and make the necessary readjustment 
so we can see where we are going. 
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It will be a good job of animal training when some unem- 
ployed man can teach the wolf at the door to 
snarl at the stork and keep that bird away. 


KIWANIS ROAD SIGNS 


ACATION time comes on apace. 
Soon the world and his wife, lit- 
tle Willie and sister Mary will be must beg ante 
rolling on rubber across the face of oe 
the landscape. The business and pro- 
fessional man away from home misses 
more than anything else the happy 
social contacts with the boys in the c— , 
Kiwanis Club back home. Not only ->——“—J 
does he miss them, but he feels the responsibility of keep- 
ing up the attendance records of himself and his club. 

On the road he finds Kiwanis Clubs in the towns through 
which he passes. Their luncheons are the oasis he sees in 
the desert of strangers. He knows that here he will find 
a cordial welcome among those who speak his language. 

There is nothing which gives the touring Kiwanian a 
better impression of the town he is entering than the 
welcome sign of the Kiwanis Club at the outskirts. This 
sign brands that town as a good town in which there is 
civic pride and a desire to make the town a still better 
place in which to live. It fills him with a desire to stop 
over for the night or for a meal. Should he reach it on 
the day the Kiwanis Club meets, there is joy in his heart 
over the fact that lunch is to be had with his fellows, if 
he is so inclined, get information about roads, points of 
interest and desirable places to stop for a while. 

Now, before the tourist season begins, is the time to 
get and put in advantageous places, proper signs announc- 
ing that there is a warm welcome to all Kiwanians in that 
town and that the luncheon is at a certain specified hour 
at a certain designated place. 

It is equally true that a dilapidated sign standing 
askew on its post would probably indicate that the Kiwanis 
Club of that town was in a slump and not keeping up to 
its highest and best. Such signs are purchasable at a 
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no profit price from Internationa] Headquarters in Chicago. 
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The Maryland be of 1634, as represented in a mural painting by 
. Turner, in the Baltimore Court 


you! Come to the “Free State” 

either before or after the con- 
vention at Washington, D. C., June 
21-25, and you will find that in Mary- 
land “good cheer and Kiwanis abide.” 
Members of the thirteen Kiwanis clubs 
in Maryland in particular, and the 
citizens generally will take unusual 
pleasure in extending to you the warm 
hospitality for which Maryland has 
gained fame. 

Maryland gets its name “The Free 
State” from the fact that it was the 
first colony in America to foster relig- 
ious liberty, this being among the first 
acts of the Calverts, leaders of the col- 
onists, who landed at St. Clements or 
Blackistone Island, March 26, 1634, and 
the next day established St. Mary’s 
City, which was the capital of Mary- 
land until 1691. That year the seat of 
government was changed to Annapolis, 
named in honor of Queen Anne. 

The province Maryland was a royal 
grant of Charles I of England to Cecil 
Calvert (Lord Baltimore). Maryland 
was named in honor of England’s 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. 
sailing vessels, the Ark and the Dove, 
bore the first three hundred settlers to 
the shores of the Potomac River. The 
broad expanse of the Chesapeake Bay 
on which the settlers sailed into what 
is now the Potomac River, found a 
haven in a river, which they named 
St. Mary’s. These bodies of water, 
which are stil] the excursionists’ de- 
light, must have filled the colonists 
with wonder and awe. 

Commemorating the early settlement 
of Maryland, the state erected a state- 
ly shaft to the memory of Leonard 
Calvert at St. Mary’s, on which is 
carved this inscription: 

“To the memory of Leonard Cal- 
vert, first governor of Maryland, this 


I "ont Come Maryland welcomes 


House. 


monument is erected by the State of 
Maryland. Erected on the site of the 
old mulberry tree, under which the 
first colonists of Maryland assembled 
to establish a government where the 
persecuted and oppressed of every 
creed and every clime might repose in 
peace and security, adore their com- 
mon God, and enjoy the priceless bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. 
Leonard Calvert, second son of George 


Calvert, first Baron of Baltimore, and 
Anne, his wife, 


led the first colonists 


Two small ©<4@ 


“Maryland, My 
Maryland!” 


Come visit this State, full of historic, 
scenic and industrial interest, before 
or after the Washington Convention. 
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to Maryland, November 22, 1633- 
March 8, 1634, founded St. Mary’s, 
March 27, 1634, died June 9, 1647. By 


his wisdom, justice, and fidelity, he 
fostered the infancy of the colony, 
guided it through great perils and dy- 
ing, left it in peace. The descendants 
and successors of the men he governed 
here record their grateful recognition 
of his virtues, November, 1890.” 

The land to which Lord Baltimore’s 
colonists came was green and pleasant 
and the colony of Maryland thrived. 





Crypt in as be erg Nawal Academy at Annapolis, where rests 
ody of John Paul praedl naval hero. 
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History shows that the colonists soon 
became acclimated and taking up large 
grants of land began to establish homes 
for themselves, many of which stand 
today as examples of colonial architec- 
ture and are the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who view them. 

Colonial atmosphere seems to have 
lingered more vividly in Annapolis. 
There today are found some of the fin- 
est types of colonial architecture known 
in America. Notable examples of these 
are the Hammond-Harwood House 
built in 1770-1774 by Matthias Ham- 
mond, now the property of St. John’s 
College; the Chase House, home of 
Samuel Chase, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, said to have one 
of the most beautiful doorways in 
America, and the house in which Fran- 
cis Seott Key was married to Miss 
Mary Tayloe Lloyd; at the corner of 
East Street, and Prince George Street, 
the Brice House, erected in 1740 by 
Thomas Jennings. At one time this 
was an annex to Carvel Hall (Anna- 
polis hotel) and is now the property 
of St. John’s College. On Duke of 
Gloucester Street will be found the 
home of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in which he was born in 1737 and 
now the property of St. Mary’s Catho- 
lie Church. Among other old residences 
which are of great interest is the Rid- 
out House on Duke of Gloucester 
Street built in 1762 by John Ridout, 
secretary to Governor Sharp. John 
Ridout was a friend of George Wash- 
ington’s, who writes in his diary, that 
on September 26, 1771, he “dined at 
Mr. Ridout’s and went to the play after 
it.” This house is still in the posses- 
sion of the Ridout family. 

King William’s School, established in 
Annapolis in 1696, was the first free 
institution of learning in Maryland. St. 
John’s College is a direct successor of 
this school. The Maryland Gazette, 
published at Annapolis, September 19, 
1727, is the oldest weekly newspaper in 
continuous operation in this country. 

Annapolis is probably best known to 
the country as the home of the United 
States Naval Academy, which covers 
two hundred acres and is located on 
the Severn River. Here may be found 
the Chapel, in the crypt of which is 
buried John Paul Jones, first admiral 
of the American navy, Dahlgren Hall, 
which is the armory, Bancroft Hall, 
dormitory of the midshipmen, said to 
be the largest building of its kind in 
the world, and other interesting build- 
ings. 

It was at Annapolis that George 
Washington took command of the Con- 
tinental Army and it was in Maryland 
that he resigned his commission as 
commander-in-chief. The old Senate 
Chamber in the State House at Anna- 
polis, having been restored, looks the 
same today as it did when Washington 
gave up his command there. 

Navy Department records disclose 
that Maryland, and principally Balti- 
more, supplied more ships and men in 
proportion to its own size than any 
































































other colony in the 
Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812. 

Maryland is the 
one state in the Union 
that is a geographic 
miniature of Ameri- 
ca. The state, with its 
12,210 square miles, 
embraces practically 
every conception of 
natural beauty to be 
found on this contin- 
ent and has a popu- 
lation based on the 
last census of about 
1,700,000. In addition 
to its historic back- 
ground and tradition, 
Maryland is noted for 
its industry, com- 


Washington Monuments 
Mount Vernon Square, Bal- 
timore. This was the first 
monument erected to his 
memory; the time, 1815. 


George Washington was a fre- 
quent visitor to Annapolis for b 
affairs of state and pleasure. This is the room 





in the State House in which he surrendered to the Con- | 
gress his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the American Army. 


merce, agriculture, mining, seafood, its 
fertility of soil, climate and the hos- 
pitality of its people. Chesapeake Bay, 
called by the Indians, “The Mother of 
Waters,” is one of the most prolific 
bodies of salt water in the world. Be- 
cause of its oysters, for which it is in- 
ternationally known, crabs, hard and 
soft, terrapin and fine varieties of 
fish, as well as the wild ducks that feed 
on its shores, the state, and particular- 
ly Baltimore, its metropolis, has been 
called “the gastronomic center of the 
universe.” 

Early Maryland settlements were 
made along the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries, principally because of the 
establishment of water travel, but as 





highways were opened up settlements 
were established further inland, which 
in time became cities and towns. Today 
water travel is still an important item 
of commerce, but highways traverse 
every section of the state. There are 
now approximately 4,000 miles of im- 
proved roads serving the twenty-three 
counties of Maryland. 

Nationally known highways include 
U. S. No. 1, extending from Maine to 
Florida; U. S. No. 40, the Old National 
Pike, extending from Baltimore west; 
a tributary U. S. No. 240; U. S. No. 
111, which runs from Baltimore to 
York, Pennsylvania; U. S. No. 219 con- 
necting Oakland, Keyser and West 

(Turn to page 249) 
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Visit Delaware I oo! 


Union by virtue of its early rat- 

ification December 7, 1787, of the 
U. 8. Constitution after it had been 
accepted by the Continental Congress 
September 17 of that year, is rich in 
both colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory, which should make this state in- 
teresting to Kiwanians from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
attending the International Convention 
in Washington in 1936. Each of the 
250 members of the five clubs—Dover, 
Georgetown, Rehoboth Beach, Seaford 
and Wilmington—will most heartily 
welcome those coming from afar and 
will use every possible means to make 
them fee] at home. 

Delaware, known as the “Diamond 
State” produces from its fertile acres 
immense quantities of fancy fruits and 
food stuffs. In recent years have been 
reported more than a million apple 
trees, over 550,000 peach trees, 1,500 
acres of grapes, 1,000 acres of water- 
melons, about 2,000 acres of canta- 
loupes, 4,900 acres of strawberries, 
more than 19,000 acres of tomatoes, 
and the water areas of the state pro- 
duce large quantities of fish, oysters 
and crabs. 

This state has the distinction of 
being next to the smallest state in the 
union in area, but in the three coun- 
ties—Kent, Sussex and New Castle— 
will be found excellent roads. Dela- 


[) tain first state in the 


ware is said to contain more mileage 
of concrete highways in proportion to 
its size than any other state in the 
Union. 

Delaware, with its population of 
240,000 in an area of 1,965 square 
miles, has many points of interest to 
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persons who wish to visit buildings and 
scenes in and upon which have taken 
place events that have shaped the his- 
tory of the nation as well as the state. 
Driving from Washington to Wilming- 
ton through Baltimore, the first point 
of interest is the original Mason and 
Dixon line, separating Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, which one crosses shortly 
after leaving Elkton. 

About two miles north of Glascow is 
Cooch’s Bridge, where the first skirm- 
ish between Washington’s Army and 
the British occurred, September 3, 1777. 
The Stars and Stripes were first un- 
furled in battle on that day. Nearby 
is the Welsh Tract Meeting House 
built in 1746, the first Baptist Church 
in Delaware and the third in the 
United States. The north wall still 
bears the marks of the bombardment 
of September 3, 1777. On the top of 
Iron Hill at the rear of the meeting 
house, Washington and his. staff 
planned the defense of Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. Here Lafayette first met 
General Nathanael Greene. 

At Newark is the University of Del- 
aware, which had its origin in Del- 
aware College, founded in 1833. Here 
were educated three signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The Delaware Tea House, an ancient 
landmark of Newark, is close by the 
fortifications erected by Washington’s 
Army. This is the site of what Wash- 
ington planned to be the battle which 
was fought later at Chadd’s Ford. 

Wilmington, the largest city of the 
state, with a population of about 
107,000, based on the 1930 census, con- 
tains many points of interest. On the 
property of the Wilson Steamship Line 





Rodney Square, civic centre of Wilmington, showing County and Municipal Building at left 
and the park, Pub 


Kiwanis Club of Seaford, Delaware 


is a monument marking the landing of 
the Swedes in 1688. At the foot of 
Seventh Street stands old Swedes 
Church, founded in 1638, and said to 
be the oldest meeting house in the 
United States. On West Street above 
Fourth is located the Friends Meeting 
House, founded in 1748. In the church 
yard lies the body of John Dickinson. 

On West Street between Third and 
Fourth Streets is the house which was 
Washington’s headquarters during his 
stay in Wilmington. On Market Street 
at the corner of Second Street stood 
the old tavern, “The Sign of the Ship,” 
which was Lafayette’s headquarters. 
Just below Sixth Street stands Old City 
Hall. In this building, President Jack- 
son was given a reception and dinner. 
Lewis Cass was also received here. 

Just above the Delaware National 
Bank in Wilmington there is a small 
building which was the headquarters 
of the French officers during the Rev- 
olutionary War. Across the Brandy- 
wine at 1803 Market Street, General 
Anthony Wayne had his headquarters. 
Washington held his councils of war in 
this building. Opposite the Wilmington 
water works at the corner of French 
Street is an old colonial house with 
gables fronting on French Street. It 
is said that Washington and Lafayette 
spent the night here on their first visit 
of inspection to this section. 

The Old Court House at New Castle 
is the oldest building of its kind in the 
United States. William Penn was re- 
ceived in this building, October 28, 
1682. The Presbyterian Church is said 
to be the oldest in America, organized 
in 1684. The deed for the property is 
dated August 15, 1707. 

Near Odessa is “Old Drawyers,” the 
second oldest Presbyterian Church in 
the state, known to have been in exist- 
ence in 1708. The grave of John Mc- 
Kinley, the first President of Delaware, 
is in this church yard. 

Dover has been the capita] since 
1777. The present state capitol is built 
on the site of the old Court House 
which was erected in 1722 and was re- 
modeled as the state house in 1787. 
Barrett’s Chapel, about one mile north 
of Frederica, is the oldest Methodist 
Church in the state. 

Smyrna is the birthplace of John 
Bassett Moore, one of the judges of the 
World Court of International Justice. 
A short distance west of Odessa is the 
birthplace of Commodore McDonough, 
who commanded the fleet in the Battle 

(Turn to page 246) 
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Above, Miss Mary Lilleberg, Tacoma’s 1936 Win- 

ter Carnival Queen. A blonde daughter of 

the Snows! The snowed-in building is famed 

Paradise Inn, which was opened for winter sports 
headquarters. 





These snow-covered ridges of the Cascade Moun- 
tains and the shadows of these skiers indicate some 
of the magnificent beauty of Rainier National Park. 
The Kiwanis Club of Tacoma is mainly responsible 
for the annual Winter Sports Carnival. 


Tacoma Winter Carnival 


HEN the first Winter Sports Carnival 

sponsored by the Kiwanis club and 

other civic organizations of Tacoma, 
Washington, was held five years ago in 
Rainier National Park, only 200 persons of 
the million living in the evergreen Puget 
Sound country owned skis. Today more than 
12,000 in the same district are winter sports 
addicts, owning their own skis and equip- 
ment. 

Citizens of that district gave credit to the 
promotion activities of the Kiwanians and 
other clubs to the wave of popularity skiing 
is attracting in Tacoma and other Puget 
Sound cities. The Kiwanis program of publi- 
cizing the eight months’ skiing season of 
Paradise Valley in Rainier National Park has 
included competitive sports events between 
the service clubs, and a queen contest. 

This latter competition has developed into 
a spirited campaign of balloting. The votes 
are clipped from a Tacoma daily newspaper 


and Kiwanis clubs throughout Southwest 
Washington have been aiding the Tacoma 
club’s candidate. The result has been that 
our organization named the queen for 1935, 
and this year placed a close second. Pictures 
of the Kiwanis queen were published in news- 
papers throughout the nation, bringing pub- 
licity to the club and winter sports in Rainier 
National Park. 

The people of the Puget Sound district are 
just coming to realize that the vast unob- 
structed ski terrain at Paradise makes this 
the “Switzerland of America.” The interest 
stimulated in four years by the active work 
of Kiwanis and others, coupled with ideal 
winter sports conditions in April, May and 
June, when the season is past in other parts 
of the nation, resulted last year in the na- 
tional downhill and slalom championships and 
Olympic tryouts being staged in Rainier 
National Park at Paradise. 

(Turn to page 252) 

























Hannes Schroll, holder of “the 
United States national ch ion- 
ship in slalom and downhill skiing. 


& 
Photos courtesy Tacoma Chamber 


of Commerce and Rainier National 
Park Company. 
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United States Navel Academy at 
Annapolis. You'll want to visit 
this noted institution. 
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Left: The Maryland State 

House, built before the Revo- 

lutionary War. Next: Fleet of oys- 

ter boats on the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. This is an important industry. 
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s at Fort McHenry, where Francis 
wrote ‘The Star Spanalec 
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Banner. 
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Smiling wheat country in Frederick 
County, ebounding with historic 
interest and beauty. 


Oak Tree in the grounds of St. John's 
College, Annapolis, where it is said 
an Indian Treaty was signed in 1600. 
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First passenger and freight station in 
the United States, built by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

in 1830 in Baltimore. 


Annapolis; cen- 
monument at Fred- 
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Above left: Crisfield and 

Cambridge are centers of the 

sea food industry. Right: Home of 
Samuel Chase, signer of Declaration 
of Independence. An architectural gem. 
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NEW JERSEY 
AY EXTENSIVE camp program has 


been adopted by the seven clubs 

in Bergen County—Englewood, Hac- 
kensack, Paramus Valley, Pascack 
Valley, Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, Ruth- 
erford-South Bergen and Schraalen- 
burg Valley, the largest of which has 
a membership of 32. Because of the 
size of these clubs and the limited 
amount of money available for under- 
privileged child work, the number of 
children sent to camp had been, until 
1935, somewhat limited. In 1934 the 
total number of children sent to camp 
by the clubs in Bergen County was 18. 
Early last year some of the mem- 
bers of the Bergen County clubs sug- 
gested a county-wide camp program 
under the auspices of Kiwanis. At the 
time, no definite program was sug- 
gested. Two meetings of the presi- 
dents of the seven clubs were called 
by Governor Frederick M. Barnes 
(lieutenant governor in 1935), at 
which time the suggestion was dis- 
cussed and plans were formulated, 
which were submitted to the several 
clubs, and approved. A County Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee was 
then appointed, consisting of one 





member from each of the seven clubs. 
William Trigg, vice president of the 
Englewood club in 1935, was appointed 
chairman and Frank Vreeland, treas- 
urer of the Hackensack club in 1935, 
was appointed treasurer of the com- 
mittee. 

The plan adopted provided for a 
publicity campaign in the one daily 
newspaper and the 46 weekly news- 
papers published in the county. Sam- 
uel Lieberman, publisher of The West- 
wood News, volunteered to conduct the 
publicity campaign. He wrote one 
story each week of a typical case, or 
an article on the general progress of 
the campaign and these articles were 
sent to each of the newspapers, along 
with a request for contributions to the 
camp fund which were to be sent to one 
of the several individual clubs or di- 
rect to the treasurer of the com- 
mittee. 

Judge Zimmerman of the Bergen 
County Juvenile Court took such an 
active interest in the campaign that 
he called a meeting at the Court 
House of representatives of the var- 
ious organizations in the County who 
were interested in under-privileged 
child work, and urged their codpera- 
tion. As a result, contributions were 
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Activities 
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received from a number of different 
associations and clubs. 

The Kiwanis clubs themselves were 
aroused to unusual efforts because of 
the amateur shows, and they held many 
amateur shows, card parties and other 
forms of entertainment for the rais- 
ing of funds. 

As a result of all this activity, ap- 
proximately 150 boys and girls spent 
two weeks in the country last sum- 
mer, a very decided increase over the 
18 sent in previous years. 

Members of the committee in 
charge of this project include Chair- 
man William Trigg, Samuel Lieber- 
man, Frank Vreeland, Jesse Ewing, 
Milton Schoonmaker, Henry Ciser, 
Carlton Adler and Ralph Weiss. 

The newly built club of Secaucus, 
sponsored by the Woodcliff club, re- 
ceived its charter from Governor Fred- 
erick M. Barnes of Jersey City on 
January 29. Lieutenant Governor 
Henry DeMeester was the pleasing 
toastmaster of the evening. A _ well- 
rounded program of short addresses, 
music, entertainment and dancing 
made up a never-to-be-forgotten eve- 
ning. 

The club is well “flagged’’ because 
four thoughtful clubs in the division 





Scene at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Secaucus, New Jersey. 
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made presentations as follows: the 
North Hudson club, an American 
flag; the Jersey City club, a Canadian 
flag; the Woodcliff club, a Kiwanis 
banner; and the Paterson club, a Ki- 
wanis flag. A beautiful Kiwanis bell 
and gavel found its way to the speak- 
ers’ table as a gift from the Ridgefield 
Park-Teaneck club. 

The officers and directors of the 
new club are as follows: President, 
Daniel J. Frees; Vice-president, John 
J. Schmitt; Secretary, Albert R. 
Casazza; Treasurer, Adolph Ecker; 
Directors, Albert Buchmuller, Jr., 
John J. Kane, William J. Walker, 
Frank Stroby, Otto Koenemund, Wil- 
liam J. Bremmer and Chas. Niederer. 


CAROLINAS 


HE mid-winter meeting of trustees, 

presidents, secretaries and district 
committee chairmen was held in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, with Gov- 
ernor J. Henry LeRoy, Jr., of Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, presiding. 
There was a good attendance, despite 
the inclemency of the weather which 
prevented many Kiwanians from get- 
ting to the meeting, and there were 
25 presidents, 13 secretaries and 9 
district committee chairmen at the 
conference. 

At the Board of Trustees meeting 
the report of District Secretary-Treas- 
urer Roderick H. McDonald showed 
the district to be in a better financial 
shape than it has ever been before. 
Reports also indicated that there was 
a net gain in membership of 120 dur- 
ing 1935. All in all, Kiwanis showed 
a distinct advancement in 1935 under 
the able leadership of Immediate Past 
Governor Paul M. MacMillan of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

International Trustee James M. 
Lynch of Florence, South Carolina, of- 
ficial representative of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, made a most interesting talk 
to the visitors at the luncheon meet- 
ing when Greensboro was host. 

Herbert W. Hennig of Darlington, 
South Carolina, district chairman of 
the On-to-Washington Committee, has 
already outlined plans for the quota 
of 300 delegates who are planning on 
attending the Convention. Two clubs, 
Lexington and Ahoskie, North Caro- 
lina, have indicated their intention of 
having 100 per cent of their members 
at the Convention. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


HE DIVISIONAL conferences and 

training schools held in all ten di- 
visions of the district are now history 
except for the fact that their bene- 
ficent influences will be felt in the 
clubs for a long time to come. They 
were wonderful conferences, well 


planned by the lieutenant governors, 
well attended, full of interest and en- 
thusiasm, with members eager to learn 











For several years the Kiwanis Club of Charleston, West Virginia, has been the host club for the 
installation of district officers meeting. This year International Trustee Edwin F. Hill, who acted 


as installing officer, was the guest of honor. 


Lieutenant Governor Fred W. Booth and Mrs. Booth of Welch; Lieutenant Governor Karl 


In the above photograph, standing, left to right, are: 


. Myers 


and Mrs. Myers of Philippi; Lieutenant Governor Harry J. Smith and Mrs. Smith of Parkersburg; 
Governor Z. B. Hampton and Mrs. Hampton of Fairmont; International Trustee Edwin F. Hill of 


Washington, D. C.; Past President Roy Bird Cook and Mrs. Cook of Charleston; 


Mrs. Stanley 


Morris of Charleston, wife of President Morris; and Immediate Past Governor Ora W. Evans and 
Mrs. Evans of Williamson. 


and also eager to share experiences 
that might help some other club. 

Governor Milton Batten was pres- 
ent at each of the nine divisional con- 
ferences and added a large share of 
inspiration and enthusiasm to them. 
The nine meetings were held at the fol- 
lowing places: Division I, Taylor, Tex- 
as; Division II, San Antonio, Texas; Di- 
vision III, Houston, Texas; Division 
IV, Tyler, Texas; Division V, Mineral 
Wells, Texas; Division VI, Amarillo, 
Texas; Division VII, Blackwell, Okla- 
homa; Division VIII, Cordell, Okla- 
homa; Division IX, El Reno, Oklahoma; 
Division X, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The Edinburg, Texas, club was the 
recipient recently of the Kiwanis Fel- 
lowship Chest which is being passed 
from one club to another among the 
nine clubs of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. The chest was delivered by a 
delegation from the Raymondville 
club. Originating with the Browns- 
ville, Texas, club in December, the 
chest was passed in turn to the Wes- 
laco club, Raymondville, and it is now 
in possession of Edinburg Kiwanians. 

Roger Robinson, former lieutenant 
governor, headed the Raymondville 
group and had charge of the program. 
He presented the chest, advising that 
complete directions for the fellowship 
drive would be found inside the chest. 
Other features on the program were 
selections bythe Raymondville Ki- 
wanis Quartet, made up of high school 
boys, a brief address by President S. 
Ike Byers of Raymondville, and one 
by Immediate Past President C. P. 
Hilburn, also of Raymondville. 


FLORIDA 


EBRUARY saw another prominent 

chapter written into the current 
history of the Florida District. On 
February 6 the Umatilla club formally 
received its charter and on February 
25 the DeFuniak Springs club followed 
suit, becoming the sixtieth Kiwanis 
club now active in Florida. 

Governor James W. Norman of 
Gainesville presented both charters 





and International Trustee C. Harold 
Hippler of Eustis was prominent in 
both charter banquet ceremonies, serv- 
ing as toastmaster at the Umatilla 
gathering and delivering the principal 
address at DeFuniak Springs.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor William B. Zachry of 
Sanford was a key figure in the ar- 
rangements for the Umatilla party and 
Lieutenant Governor John M. Coe was 
one of the leaders in the DeFuniak 
party plans. 

Chartering of the 
placed the sixth Kiwanis banner in 
Lake County, while the DeFuniak 
Springs charter meant another step 
in strengthening Kiwanis in West 
Florida. 

Nearly 300 Kiwanians, their ladies 
and guests were present for the char- 
ter presentation of the Umatilla club. 
The main address was given by Mel- 
ville E. Johnson of Orlando, former 
lieutenant governor. The Eustis, 
Mount Dora, Tavares, Leesburg and 
Clermont clubs made valuable and 
appropriate gifts during the evening. 
An excellent entertainment program 
was provided, with a high school male 
quartet taking top honors. 

The officers and directors of the 
Umatilla club are: President, John Ed- 
win Baker, who was formerly presi- 
dent of the West Palm Beach club; 
Vice-president, W. Lee Ashton; Sec- 
retary, W. A. Skinner; Treasurer, Ben 
F. Hargis; Directors, W. F. Broyles, 
H. H. Hethcox, Caryl B. Hipson, Sam- 
uel C. Peacock, Henry F. Self and Gil- 
bert St. John. 

Past District Governor Ben Me- 
ginniss of Tallahassee was toast- 
master at the DeFuniak Springs char- 
ter presentation meeting, where a fine 
spirit of friendship and of zest for 
unreserved, diligent service in Ki- 
wanis prevailed. Following are the 
officers and directors of this club: 
President, Thos. D. Bailey; Vice-pres- 
ident, L. H. Cobb; Secretary, G. M. 
Jennings; Treasurer, John A. Apostle; 
Directors, W. I. Stinson, W. E. Munn, 
Charles W. McDonald, R. E. L. 
McCaskill, M. O. Warren, R. B. Spires 
and D. Stuart Gillis. 


Umatilla club 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


S this page goes to press the out- 
A standing event on the horizon of 
the immediate future is the visit of 
International President Harper Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky, his 
itinerary to include Hamilton on 
March 16, Montreal on March 17 and 
London on March 18. Around these 
appointments are being built three of 
the largest and most enthusiastic 
inter-club meetings of the year. High 
lights of these meetings will appear 
in the May issue. 

The “On-to-Washington”’ movement 
in the district is expected to bring 
very creditable results. At the Jan- 
uary meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees, Percy Mansell, past presi- 
dent of the Toronto club, was ap- 
pointed chairman for the promotion 
of attendance at the Convention. 

Quebec City already has the flag of 
welcome flying aloft in connection 
with the district convention to be held 
there September 20, 21 and 22. Ger- 
ald Martineau, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor and a moving spirit in connec- 
tion with the convention at Quebec 
City, reports that preparations are 
well under way for the event. Be- 
cause of the fascination which old 
Quebec holds for the tourist, an invi- 
tation is extended the United States 
Kiwanians who may be visiting Can- 
ada this year to so time their visits 
that they may meet with their fellow 
Kiwanians at Quebec in September. 


SOUTHWEST 


RIGADIER GENERAL PELHAM 

D. GLASSFORD of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, formerly of Washington, D. C., 
who is district chairman of the On-to- 
Washington Committee, has been 
active in getting the work of his com- 
mittee under way. Letters have gone 
out to each of the other members out- 
lining plans for stimulating interest 
in the convention and asking for sug- 
gestions. 

An invitation to delegates from the 
district to join the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District group in Chicago on 
the All Kiwanis train has been ex- 
tended through Charles Starkweather, 
chairman of the On-to-Washington 
Committee of that district. 


* * * 


On October 12, 13 and 14 the an- 
nual district convention will be held 
at Raton, New Mexico. Kenneth For- 
dyce of Raton has been elected con- 
vention secretary. The general con- 
vention committee of the host club is 
made up of Chairman Ainslee D. Em- 
bree, E. E. Harrison and Secretary 
Roger C. Brown. The program for 
the convention will be under the di- 
rection of W. W. Knorpp of Phoenix. 
His associates on this committee are: 
R. C. Barton of the Clarkdale-Verde 
District, Arizona, club, Henry Blatt- 
man of Las Vegas, New Mexico, and 


President Robert Morrow of Raton. 
William R. J. Blair of El Paso, Texas, 
is chairman of the District On-to- 
Raton Committee and others on this 
committee are: President William 
Latcher of Springer, New Mexico, and 
Secretary Charles H. Allen of Bisbee, 


Arizona. 
. * * 


The District Training School for 
district officers was conducted by Gov- 
ernor Richard Lamson of Prescott, 
Arizona, at El Paso, Texas, preceding 
the District Board of Trustees’ meet- 
ing there when International Trustee 
Vie H. Housholder of Phoenix was 
the principal speaker. Lieutenant 
Governor Tom Glenn of Douglas, Ari- 
zona, held a training school for club 
officers from Phoenix, Prescott and 
Clarkdale-Verde District at Phoenix, 
and the school for officers of the 
Douglas, Bisbee and Tucson clubs was 
held at Douglas. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Harris Walthall of El Paso was in 
charge of the training school for club 
officers held at El Paso, Texas, for the 
officers of the El Paso, Las Cruces 
and Roswell, New Mexico, clubs. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE NEW club of Southwest, St. 

Louis, Missouri, received its charter 
at a very impressive meeting which 
was well attended by several nearby 
clubs. The meeting was called to order 
by Lieutenant Governor Russell Har- 
stick of the South Side, St. Louis, club 
and the music was led by Russell 
Vierheller, also of the South Side club, 
who is district chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Music. During dinner Art 
Gerecke and Kiwanian Vierheller in- 
troduced the new district song, which 
was received with great applause and 
cheer. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Kiwanian Scott of the new club. 
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Governor Charles B. Holman was then 
introduced and he presented the charter 
to President Earle Edgington. The pres- 
entation of gifts from the various 
clubs followed. The principal speaker 
of the evening was International 
President Harper Gatton of Madison- 
ville, Kentucky, who extended greet- 
ings from Kiwanis International. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Earle N. Eging- 
ton; Vice President, Harry W. Wiese; 
Secretary, W. C. Gross; Treasurer, 
Joe M. Lundergan; Board of Direc- 
tors, Lynn E. Givens, Arnold Wick, 
Lawrence A. Kriegshauser, Clyde H. 
Seott, William G. Smith, Oscar J. Win- 
ter and Clarence F. Mueller. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


"THERE seems to be a change,” says 

District Secretary-Treasurer R. 
Armistead Grady. “Reports of club 
activities, copies of Kiwanis weekly 
letters received, programs of clubs 
visited, seem to indicate a revolution 
—of thought, of action, of values. 
Committees seem to be leading the 
clubs this year.” He goes on: 

A generous portion of the monthly 
reports from the clubs in this district 
are now given over to reporting the 
meetings of various committees. 
Weekly letters are telling something 
of the activities of sundry committees 
and in many instances advising that 
the meeting will be under the auspices 
of some particular committee. Speak- 
ers of the day more and more are the 
chairmen of club committees. 

Hutchinson, Minnesota, the district’s 
baby club, has already grown to man- 
hood in activities and accomplishments 
and, belated perhaps, but nevertheless 
sincere, some of the credit for the 
building of this fine club should go 
to the Kiwanians of Minneapolis, to 
Ivan D. Long of Hutchinson, A. F. 
Branton of Willmar, Minnesota, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Carle- 





The pleasant new offices of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia, in the Ansley Hotel. The office is 
being used also as the Georgia District office this year, as District Secretary Henry C. Heinz and 
District Governor Joseph S. Shaw are both members of the Atlanta club. 
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ton P. Schaub of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Governor James Morris of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, and Earl Waldo of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. You see, it takes 
a sort of circle of interest and friend- 
ship to gather together another circle 
of friends and make of the group a 
Kiwanis club. 

Having relegated club officers and 
directors to second place, it is pleas- 
ant to brag a little about district of- 
ficers. The seven lieutenant governors 
of the district were requested to write 
150 words each on the virtues and 
accomplishments of their respective 
divisions. Not one could be held with- 
in, or down, to his limit. That’s en- 
thusiasm and that’s what makes the 
Building go ’round and ’round and 
come out a fine and lasting structure. 

Inter-club visiting goes merrily on, 
right through 25 degrees below zero 
weather and mountainous snow drifts. 
At Hibbing was held a curling tourna- 
ment between clubs of Division III, 
and so hospitable was Hibbing, the 
host club, that the curling very nearly 
slipped to second place. However, the 
struggle was: held, in between ban- 
quets and other friendly demonstra- 
tions, and Duluth finally lifted the cup 
and brought it to the Zenith City. 
Winning the cup is gratifying but the 
great reward in this victory is that 
the cup winner had the privilege of 
entertaining the group meeting the 
next week. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE annual presidents’ and secre- 

taries’ conference was held this 
year at San Luis Obispo, California, 
with 118 clubs officially represented. 
A program both instructive and inspi- 
rational was planned and presided over 
by District Governor Charles R. 
Crooke of San Jose, California, in- 
cluding the following subjects well 
presented by past district and club of- 
ficers and chairmen of district com- 
mittees: “The President Presides,”’ 
“Membership Stabilization,” ‘Reson- 
ances or Resolutions,” “The Duties of 
a Board of Directors,” ‘Washington 
in June,” “The Riverside District 
Convention,” “Functioning Commit- 
tees—the President’s Responsibility,” 
and “Reaching Our Majority.” 

District Governor Crooke’s message 
was entitled “Plans and Specifica- 
tions,” while International Vice-Presi- 
dent Clinton S. Harley of Seattle, 
Washington, the official representative 
of Kiwanis International, brought an 
inspirational address wherein he 
stressed the importance of boys’ and 
girls’ work. 

Sixty-four club secretaries held 
their own conference in the morning 
under the splendid leadership of Al- 
vin Long, former lieutenant governor, 
joining with the presidents’ conference 
during the balance of the day. 

A new and unusual feature of the 
conference this year was the drama- 





tization at the noon luncheon of a 
model weekly meeting of a Kiwanis 
club. Governor Crooke presided as 
president, Ernest G. Bashor of Los 
Angeles, California, former lieutenant 
governor, was chairman of the day 
and Fred Ewing of North Oakland, 
California, former lieutenant gover- 
nor, was the speaker, taking as his 
subject, “A Useful Citizen.” This 
model meeting was so planned as to 
point out to club presidents the “do’s 
and don’ts” in presiding over a weekly 
meeting, and it proved to be highly 
successful. 

The Board of Trustees held an all 
day meeting preceding the presidents’ 
conference. This was the second meet- 
ing of this group and again there was 
100% attendance, plus interest, en- 
thusiasm and a fine spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

Over 400 Kiwanians and ladies at- 
tended the installation banquet held 
that evening. Entertainment for the 
ladies during the day included a scenic 
drive in the morning with a bridge 
luncheon and an abundance of enter- 
tainment in the afternoon. A few 
ladies enjoyed golf on Saturday, while 
the district golf tournament for men 
was held on Sunday. 

February 26 was the date of the 
annual “Kiwanis Day” at the twenty- 
sixth National Orange Show held in 
San Bernardino this year. A _ ban- 
quet was arranged for the evening at 
the Orange Show grounds, when Gov- 
ernor Crooke was the _ principal 
speaker. Kiwanians and ladies from 
all over the state were there to greet 
Governor Crooke and to visit one 
of California’s greatest mid-winter 
events. 

Each year the clubs of the district 
participate in a district attendance 
contest. The 1985-36 contest runs 
from September 1, 1935, to August 
31, 1936, and winners in the four con- 
test divisions will be awarded trophies 
at the district convention in Riverside 
October 8, 9 and 10. An intensive 
period, designated as the “premium 
period” and having a weight of 50 per 
cent in the contest, started March 1 
and ends May 31. 

The “membership stabilization” plan 
for 1936, planned by the District 
Classification and Membership Com- 
mittee with Herbert A. Sawin of the 
San Francisco club as chairman, in- 
cludes an effort to encourage member- 
ship consciousness. ‘‘Man to Man’”’ is 
their slogan and Chairman Sawin 
says: ‘‘Net quality membership is what 
counts and the results will be deter- 
mined entirely by the individual at- 
tention given our membership problem 
by present members in a ‘Man to Man’ 
effort to spread the good name of and 
news of the personal benefits found 
in a Kiwanis membership. Kiwanis 
is easy to sell, but it is a ‘Man to 
Man’ job, to hold members and indi- 
vidual codperation is decidedly neces- 
sary.” 

Plans are now being made for those 
from the California-Nevada District 
who will attend the International Con- 
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vention in Washington, D. C., June 
21-25 to travel on a Kiwanis Special 
Train over the Southern Pacific to 
Ogden, Union Pacific to Denver, Chi- 
cago Rock Island to Chicago, and the 
Pennsylvania to Washington, with five 
interesting stopovers enroute. The 
first stopover will be at San Fran- 
cisco, where four hours will allow for 
sight-seeing and an opportunity to 
view the Bay Bridges under construc- 
tion; the second at Salt Lake City for 
a visit to the state capitol and other 
points of interest; the third at Denver 
for breakfast and sight-seeing in the 
city “fone mile high;” the fourth at 
Chicago, affording an opportunity to 
visit International Headquarters, with 
a shopping tour for the ladies; and 
the last stopover on Sunday, June 21, 
for a tour of the historic battlefield 
of Gettysburg. Arrival in Washing- 
ton is scheduled at 3:45 P. M. on Sun- 
day. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ENNSYLVANIA’S record of 409 

net gain in new members last year 
will be beaten in 1936, if the strides 
already taken are an indication of 
what the final figures will be in De- 
cember. Not only are the clubs re- 
porting increases in membership, but 
the district heralds the building of 
three new clubs, one of which has al- 
ready taken its formal charter bow. 

West View, sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh club, received its charter on 
February 25 at an enthusiastic meet- 
ing when Governor Frank E. Finley of 
Wilkinsburg presented the charter and 
International Trustee Charles S. Don- 
ley of Pittsburgh delivered the prin- 
cipal address of the evening. The of- 
ficers and directors of this new club 
are: President, Robert E. - McKee; 
First Vice-President, E. Robert Derr; 
Second Vice-President, Wm. B. Hinkel; 
Secretary, James S. Nudi; Treasurer, 
Walter J. Keist; Directors, Clarence 
W. Cummings, Edgar L. Wright, Paul 
W. Brandt, Frank J. Osborne, Harry 
L. Smith, Wm. H. Brant, Jr., and Jos. 
A. Berkley. 

May 5 has been set as the date of 
the charter night meeting of the new 
Bradford club, sponsored by Warren 
Kiwanians. The charter night meeting 
of the Danville club is also scheduled 
for some time in the near future. 

The clubs in the district received 
International President Harper Gat- 
ton’s recent visits with great enthusi- 
asm. Two hundred fifty Kiwanians 
and guests heard him speak at a meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh club on March 
2. Governor Finley presented Presi- 
dent Gatton and Norman C. Ochsen- 
hirt, president of the Pittsburgh club, 
presided at the meeting. Other clubs 
included in President Gatton’s itin- 
erary were Altoona, Harrisburg, Wil- 
kes-Barre and Norristown. President 
Gatton was accompanied by Mrs. Gat- 
ton and Governor Finley. 
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Beacon, New York, Starts 
Kiwanis Junior Band 


An outstanding recent activity of 
Beacon Kiwanians has been the spon- 
soring of a Kiwanis Junior Band, made 
up of 38 boys between the ages of 10 
and 18, A capable volunteer director 
conducts two rehearsals weekly and 
after only two months’ practice the 
band played three simple numbers at a 
recent show put on for the benefit of 
the band fund. 

Funds to start the project were 
raised by a mock trial staged by the 
club members, An effort is now being 
made to furnish instruments to chil- 
dren who are unable to purchase them. 
The band fills a definite need-in the 
community since there are no school or 
other bands available for the training 
of children in instrumental music. 

Another major interest of the club 
at present is the building of a boy 
scout hut on Mt. Beacon in coéperation 
with the scout troop. 


New Iberia, Louisiana, Aids 
Public Library Fund 


With its “Queen City Minstrel,” the 
New Iberia club realized a substantial 
sum for the benefit of the public li- 
brary. The show played to a theater 
packed to capacity. It was received by 
the audience with an enthusiasm far 
beyond even the expectations of its 
sponsors and marked another outstand- 
ing success of one of the club’s numer- 
ous civic projects, 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


Among those enjoying the perform- 
ance was District Governor Rupert F. 
Cisco of Lake Charles, Louisiana, who 
expressed commendation to the club 
for its splendid entertainment and 
material aid to a worthy cause. 


Memphis, Tennessee, Conducts 
Business Standards Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Memphis, Tennessee, the Busi- 
ness Standards Committee had differ- 
ent members representing the different 
professions explain the codes of ethics 
of their associations. 

Dr. J. B. Stanford told about the 
physician’s code in which he mentioned 
that the physician enters the business 
with a knowledge that about forty per 
cent of his efforts will be expended 
without expectation of financial remu- 
neration; that the doctors of the coun- 
try work to promote public health, and 
thus lower their own incomes; and that 
much of the legislation was passed 
against the opposition of the laymen 
it was designed to help. 

He mentioned the reasons why doc- 
tors cannot advertise. If they did the 
most widely advertised medical men 
and not the best doctors would be the 
ones who held lives in their hands. 

Lee Winchester, former lieutenant 


governor, explained the legal ethics in 
which he mentioned the great influence 
that lawyers have had in the affairs of 
government from the beginning of his- 
tory and how lawyers as a whole rely 
too much upon 


precedent and some 
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seem ready in an instant to embark 
upon unchartered courses. 

He also mentioned that the safety 
of the Republic rests upon the oppor- 
tunity of the humblest citizen to re- 
ceive fair and impartial trial according 
to law and evidence. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Passes Safety Resolution 


In order to codperate with the city 
in promoting safer automobile driving 
and the prevention of accidents, the 
Salt Lake City club passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at a recent meeting: 

“Whereas, one of the principal ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis is the promotion 
of good citizenship and— 

“Whereas, full obedience to laws, 
ordinances and regulations is the out- 


standing mark of good citizenship, 
and— 
“Whereas the successful enforce- 


ment of traffic laws, designed to reduce 
accidents resulting in death and seri- 
ous injury, depends upon the whole- 
hearted codperation of the public, 
and 

‘“‘Whereas, it is the desire of the club 
to lend every possible assistance to 
the mayor of Salt Lake City in en- 
forcing the traffic laws impartially, be 
it, therefore 

“Resolved, specifically, that we shall 
not attempt to engage in that form of 
evasion commonly known as ‘“‘fixing 
traffic tags,’”’ to the end that the mayor 
and his officers shall be encouraged in 
their enforcement efforts.” 











The Kiwanis Club of New Iberia, Louisiana, realized a substantial sum for the benefit of the public library from its ‘Queen City Minstrel Show” which was 


an ow success in every respect. 


those enjoying the performance was District Governor Rupert F. Cisco of Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
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Every year the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, Kansas, provides an Easter party for city and rural 


children. 


Rochester, Minnesota, 
Gets in Touch with Patients 


Kiwanians everywhere will be in- 
terested to know that the Kiwanis Club 
of Rochester, Minnesota, with the co- 
éperation of the hospital chaplain, has 
been making daily calls on Kiwanians 
who come to Rochester for treatment. 


Many contacts have been made and 
when the patients are convalescent 
they are taken to meetings of the 


clubs, thus affording them a much 
needed break in the monotony of their 
stay. 

The hospital chaplain, Rev. G. L. 
Brown, a member of the club, will be 
glad to know of any Kiwanians who 
are going to Rochester so that he might 
get in touch with them. Individual 
members or club secretaries are urged 
to write either to him at 111-3rd Ave- 
nue, S.W., or to Jay P. Dibble, secre- 
tary of the club, P.O. Box 263, Roch- 
ester. 


Madisonville, Kentucky, 
Endorses Safety Pledge 


A nine-point voluntary safety pledge 
for drivers of motor vehicles in Hop- 
kins County to sign in codperation in 
the national campaign to reduce high- 
way accidents during 1936 was ap- 
proved by the Madisonville club when 
it was proposed by Charles G. Frank- 
lin, the principal speaker on a safety 
program. 

The plan calls for organization of a 
gigantic safety club, county-wide in 
scope, to be perfected under the united 
supervision of safety committees from 
the Kiwanis club, the city council and 
fiscal court. President Roy S. Wilson 
referred the matter to the Committee 
on Public Affairs of which O. A. Ashby 
is chairman. The pledge submitted by 
Mr. Franklin follows: 

“T hereby agree and pledge myself 
to the members of the Hopkins County 
Safety Club: 

1. That I will obey all traffic signs 
and signals; 2. That I will not pass a 
vehicle in approaching a curve or hill; 
3. That I will drive slowly in meeting 
another motor car; 4. That I will not 
be a “road hog.” 5. That I will not 
drive a motor car while under the in- 


Here is part of the crowd of 2,350 youngsters whom it entertained last year. 


fluence of intoxicating liquor; 6. That 
I will obey all traffic laws and rules; 
7. That I will slow down at all curves; 
8. That I will keep my motor vehicle 
in good repair; 9. That I will aid the 
officials in having those who violate 
the traffic laws punished. 

The program was presented by Ki- 
wanians D. Utley and J. D. Shain. 
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nurse, a representative of the crippled 
children’s commission of Arkansas, and 
several specialists from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Pine Bluff and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, all of whom were guests of 
the Kiwanians at their meeting. Wives 
of the members furnished sandwiches 
and the club bought milk and milk 
chocolate for the patients and their 
relatives. 

Results from the clinic were imme- 
diately evident. Two of the cases ex- 
amined were termed emergency and 
were operated on the day following the 
clinic. Eight other patients were sent 
to Pine Bluff for operations, six were 
treated by Conway physicians in the 
hospital and X-ray pictures were made 
of ten others. Eight children will be 
measured for corrective shoes and all 
of the rest of the 130 cases will be 
handled just as rapidly as possible. 


Splendid Vocational Guidance 
Work at Manitou Springs, Colorado 


The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance arranges to send at least one vo- 
cational guidance counselor to the high 





An Easter egg hunt sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Hollis, Oklahoma, brought out a large 


and enthusiastic crowd of youngsters last year. 


Included in the hidden loot were several hundred 


prize eggs ranging from show tickets to $1.00 cash prizes. 


Crippled Children's Clinic 


at Conway, Arkansas 


A total of 130 patients were exam- 
ined at the crippled children’s clinic 
conducted by the Conway club, which 
proved to be a wonderful success. F. 
H. Harrin, chairman of the committee, 
had the splendid codperation of Con- 
way physicians, the county health 


< 


mo 
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Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Oakland City, Indiana, with part of the 250 children 


who made short work of finding hundreds of brightly colored eggs hidden about the campus of 
Oakland City College last Easter morning. 


school students of Manitou Springs 
each month. The work of this counselor 
is to bring to a small, interested group 
of boys and girls information about 
his field of activity. His experience, 
his training and his contacts in the 
profession qualify him better than any 
teacher for this work. The counselor 
has a definite set of questions to an- 
swer for the benefit of the interested 
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The boys’ club which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey, recently put on a minstrel show which proved to be a great success 


students, as well as observations of 
his own to make. 

Individual conferences are also ar- 
ranged with the counselor in his place 
of business. A high school student who 
sits through a trial or who spends a 
day in a lawyer’s office and observes 
the activities there gets a better pic- 
ture of the legal profession than he 
could get from any book. 

The committee follows up its work 
to encourage the student to continue 
to study the job and to prepare himself 
for a suitable vocation while he is still 
in school and has time to train for it. 
The members of this committee are: 
Harry Kliewer, chairman, F. E. Bun- 
garner, M. J. Decker and Charles 
Bishop. 


Newark, New Jersey, Interested 
in Boys’ Club 

In April 19338, John F. Sherman, 
who was then vice president (now lieu- 
tenant governor) outlined to Henry 





Kiwanian Jay K. mgd Sarena of the 
Lange in the pr 
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in every respect. Read the story about it below. 


Puder, president that year, an idea 
for an increased emphasis on boys’ 
work which was almost immediately 
adopted by the membership. 

There are 31 playgrounds in New- 
ark, each presided over by a repre- 
sentative of the Recreational Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education. The 
problem of this director is to get as- 
sistants from among some of the boys 
who are more or less advanced in the 
qualifications of leadership. A boy with 
this potential leadership quality was 
selected from each playground amd 
formed into a group called the Key 
Club. 

Each of these boys is assigned to 
a member of the Newark Kiwanis club. 
The lad reports regularly to the office 
of his sponsor and performs some nom- 
inal task such as going to the post- 
office, wiping off a car, running an 
errand or tidying up an office. His 
compensation from the sponsor is re- 
stricted to 35 cents. 

The Kiwanis club purchases mem- 
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scout work. 


berships in the Y.M.C.A. for the boys 
who meet there every Tuesday after- 
noon for physical instruction, sup- 
plemented by a swim in the pool, after 
which they have dinner, paid for by 
themselves with the 35 cents which 
they have earned through the services 
to their sponsor. 

A faculty adviser is assigned by the 
president of the club each year to act 
as general director, but the boys se- 
lect their own officers and conduct 
their own meetings. They have uni- 
formed their basketball and baseball 
teams and at Christmas time they fill 
baskets for the needy. During the past 
three years 45 different Kiwanians 
have addressed the boys’ meetings. 

Formerly Richard Lowy served as 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of this activity. This year Ferdinand 
Herpers is chairman, Henry D. W. 
Loeffler is vice-chairman and A. Stan- 
ley Cole, John E. Mayer, Frank W. 
Slaight and William Ulrich are serv- 
ing on the committee. 
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Long Beach Council of the Boy Scouts of America, presenting a certificate of appreciation to President Emil 
s of the board of directors and some of the other Kiwanians who have been actively identified with the club’s boy 
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Long Beach, California, Comes 
to the Rescue of Boy Scouts 


For many years boy scouting has 
been a major interest of the Long 
Beach club and that interest is grow- 
ing annually. Back in 1922 the mem- 
bers put on a financial campaign for 
the scout organization and raised ap- 
proximately $17,000. The following 
year the community chest was formed 
and the scout organization became a 
member of it. In 1924 the club erected 
an over-night headquarters cabin close 
to Long Beach for the use of the boys 
and the next year it secured a five- 
acre site in the San Jacinto Mountains, 
about 100 miles from Long Beach, and 
had erected a large lodge at a cost of 
$5,300. In 1930 an additional $6,600 
was expended by the club for the 
construction of a concrete swimming 
pool, showers and other improvements. 

In 1933 and 1934 several members of 
the club assisted the Boy Scout Coun- 
cil in putting on a sustaining mem- 
bership drive to help take care of the 
shortage caused .by the failure of the 
community chest to reach its quota. 
Again in 1935 the club assumed and 
guaranteed the $1,400 necessary to 
take care of a deficit. 

In recognition of this service the 


Long Beach Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America through its chairman, Ki- 
wanian Jay K. Bangs, presented the 
Long Beach club with a certificate of 
appreciation for making possible sev- 
eral months of administrative service 
to 1464 Long Beach boy scouts. 


Aurora, Illinois, Encourages 
Amateur Musicians 


Many Kiwanians have undoubtedly 
listened to the WGN Amateur Night 
Programs sponsored by the Phillips 
Petroleum Company. The accompany- 
ing picture shows the group which per- 
formed on this program on February 
21. 

A number of Kiwanis clubs have held 
local contests in connection with this 
broadcast. Other clubs might be inter- 
ested to know just what the procedure 
is. The club holds its own contest among 
amateurs in its own community in co- 
éperation with local talent and perhaps 


with a moving picture 
theatre, church, or musi- 
cal group. The club ap- 
points its own judges and 
picks the winners and 
runners-up and in some 
cases the individual club 
members or local mer- 
chants may offer local 
prizes. 

The Phillips Petroleum 
Company awards an Elgin 
watch to the winner. To 
date about 150 watches 
have been given away. 
The Phillips’ program has 
included over 250 broad- 
casts so far but this am- 
ateur contest started only 
last January. 

The Aurora club, ac- 
cording to H. J. Wittrup, of Ore 
chairman of the music 
committee, put in a lot of hours of 
work and reported that all of Aurora 
was elated with the reception of its 
home talent. The winner was Eldon 
Sellers, 14-year-old violin prodigy. 

Also accompanying this story is a 
picture of the quartet which was the 
winner in the Chicago Heights pro- 
gram. P. W. Schofield is chairman of 
the music committee of the club. 








With the aid of a bicycle presented to him by the Kiwanis Club 


gon City, Oregon, Peter Edwardson, afflicted with infantile 
paralysis, was enabled to get back first-class health. 


Under-Privileged Child Committee 
Active at Oregon City, Oregon 


An outstanding case of a youngster 
aided by the Kiwanis Club of Oregon 
City in connection with its under-privi- 
leged child work is that of Peter 
Edwardson, aged 14. Peter was afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, but after sur- 
gical treatment had materially im- 
proved his condition, the club bought 
him a brand new bicycle, and the exer- 
cise derived from it had enabled him 
to get back first-class health. In a re- 
cent letter to the club Peter expressed 
his appreciation as follows: 

“IT am writing this letter to thank the 
Kiwanis Club for the fine bicycle they 
presented me with as a Christmas 
present, to help muscle up my legs 
after wearing six casts and braces 
since July 15, 1926. 

“When I first went down to Dr. 
Richard B. Dillehunt I couldn’t walk. 
My leg was at a 45-degree angle, he 
said. Now just think, I am riding a 
new bike and gaining in strength. I’ll 
say I want to thank the club.” 


SE 


Upper left: This quartet won first place in the amateur contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Later they were heard over WGN on Amateur Night. The lower picture 
shows Eldon Sellers, young violinist who was one of four selected in a contest held by the Kiwanis 
Club of Aurora, Illinois, to appear on an “Aurora Night” program over WGN. Others before the 
microphone are: Left to right, Margarete Johnson, Catherine Johnson, two of the “Three Rays of 
Rhythm,” Henry Wittrup, chairman of the Aurora Music Committee, Rosalie Smith, contralto, Karl 
Kraft, president of the Aurora club; in front is Gracie Short, blues singer and seated at the piano 


is Geneva Johnson, the third of the harmony rhythm girls. 
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Safety Campaign at 
Missoula, Montana 

The safety campaign under the di- 
rection of the Missoula club is being 
carried through with great success, In 
addition to the erection of safety drive 
posters in conspicuous places, motion 
pictures have been shown before all 
schools and service clubs in an effort 
to educate the driving public to look 
out for the other fellow on the high- 
ways. 

Kiwanis’ most active member in this 
campaign is Chief of Police Paul Wil- 
cox, who has superintended the show- 
ing of the films and has also spoken 


once over Missoula’s radio station, 
KGVO, on safety driving and the 
junior patrol. This patrol is a pet 


scheme of Mr. Wilcox and it consists of 
a policing organization among the chil- 
dren of the various grade schools, who 
are thoroughly schooled in traffic regu- 
lations and the protection of pedes- 
trians from the careless motorist. 


Delaware, Ohio, 

Fits Children with Glasses 
Twenty-four Delaware school chil- 

dren today are blessed with better 

sight, thanks to the Kiwanis club. In 

coéperation with school authorities, the 


At right: One of the six Kiwanis signs placed by 
the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, on ar- 
terial highways leading into Denver. Standing 
in front of it are, reading from left to right: 
John E. Gorsuch, district secretary in 1935, 
Lieutenant Governor Herbert C. Young, Secre- 
tary Homer S. Harlan, Immediate Past District 
Governor James D. Parriott, C. Robert Starks, 
Maple T. Harl, immediate past president and 
chairman of the District Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership, Miles R. Markley, secre- 
tary in 1935, and George H. Gillen. Below: 
Through the activity and aggressive leadership 
of Immediate Past President Harl, the club was 
instrumental in installing in the city of Denver 
21 billboards, 10 feet high by 20 feet long, in 
its campaign for safety, in particular as it af- 
fects children. 





club picked out all children whose vis- 
ion was bad. Those who were able to 
afford glasses were separated from 
those who could not pay for them, and 
the club concentrated its attention on 
the latter group, numbering 34. 

Dr. W. E. Borden gave splendid co- 
Operation in examining the children. 
He found that a few of them did not 
need glasses, their trouble being from 
other causes that could be treated by 
physicians. A group of 24 were fur- 
nished with glasses, enclosed in cases 
with the Kiwanis emblem on the lid. 

Almost all of the children wrote en- 
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thusiastic letters of appreciation to the 
club. One little girl in the fourth grade 
wrote that her school work was notice- 
ably improved in one week’s time. A 
boy wrote the club that he finally could 
see the basket when he attended a 
basketball game, where up to that time 
he could see only a blurred outline of 
the bankboard to which the basket is 
attached. 

G. E. Gauthier headed the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee which 
handled the project. He was assisted 
by Kiwanians D. R. Smith, Edmond 
Soper and M. S. Cherington. 
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Debate Tournament at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, on Subject of Supreme 
Court and Congress 


Eighty-five college debaters and 
coaches of Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois participated in a debate tour- 
nament sponsored by the Citizenship 
Committee of the Whitewater club Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22 on the timely subject 
of the Supreme Court and Congress. 

Nine colleges competed for a hand- 
some rectangular trophy shield of sil- 
ver plate upon a walnut base, donated 
by the Whitewater club. Team honors 
were won by the debate squad of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, 
one of whose students, Grace Vander- 
pool, was voted best individual debater 
in the junior division. June Weissen- 
berg of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, was awarded honors in the 
senior group. 

Other colleges participating were: 
Northern State Teachers College at 
DeKalb, Illinois, and the Eau Claire, 
LaCrosse, Oshkosh, Platteville, Stev- 
ens Point and Whitewater Teachers’ 
Colleges of Wisconsin. Among the 
Kiwanians who coached entries were 
Professor V. A. Utzinger of Carroll, 
Professor Leland M. Burroughs of 
Stevens Point and Dr. Edward H. 
Evans of Whitewater. 

The debates were held in the build- 
ings of the Whitewater State Teach- 
ers’ College, of which Immediate Past 
President Claude M. Yoder of the 
Whitewater club is president. Secre- 
tary H. C. Humphrey, also of the 
Whitewater club, made arrangements 
for presentation of the trophies. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Clinton E. Ostrander 
of Whitewater and other Kiwanians 
acted as judges during the 79 debates 
held in five rounds. 

The visitors were entertained at a 
party and dance arranged by a stu- 
dent organization under the direction 
of Past President Thomas T. Goff. The 
entire tournament was successful. 


The occasion was a gala one when International Pres: 


Radio equipment donated and installed in the 
Rockingham Memorial Hospital by the Kiwanis 
Club of Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


St. Louis, Missouri, Kiwanis 
Clubs Entertain Schoolmasters 


Those Kiwanians who were in St. 
Louis to attend the winter meeting of 
the National Education Association 





ident Harper Gatton ad dressed Kiwanians who were in St. Louis to attend the winter ‘anaes of the 
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met with the Kiwanis Clubs of St. 
Louis with the Downtown St. Louis 
club as host. International President 
Harper Gatton, who is superintendent 
of schools in Madisonville, Kentucky, 
gave the principal address. Arrange- 
ments were made for a broadcasting of 
the entire speaking and song program 
over Station KMOX and the Columbia 
Broadcasting Stations. The Downtown 
club made an excellent host for this fine 
meeting attended by 500 Kiwanians 
and guests. Praise of President Gat- 
ton’s address has been coming in from 
people all over the district. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, Installs 
Radio System in Hospital 


In 1934 several members of the club 
became interested in the possibility of 
installing radios in the Rockingham 
Memorial Hospital but the matter was 
rejected at the time because of the 
high cost of the activity. Nevertheless, 
one member of the club, Sam H. Par- 
kins, Jr., was so convinced of the ther- 
apeutic value of the radio for con- 
valescent patients that he made a study 
of the project on the basis of a master 
radio in the office and a headphone for 
every bed. The matter was again 
brought before the Board of Directors 
and when Kiwanian Parkins explained 
his proposed method for financing the 
project, the club agreed to go ahead 
with the activity. 

Kiwanian Parkins, with the aid of 
George N. Conrad, got out a mimeo- 
graphed letter setting forth the plan 
and asking assistance and this was 
sent to firms furnishing supplies and 
equipment to the hospital, the physi- 
cians and nurses practicing in the 
hospital and to former patients. 


Through publicity in the Harrisonburg 
paper other individuals became inter- 
ested and soon the money began to 
pour in. A grand total of $1,173.92 
accumulated in the special radio fund 
account which was opened in the bank. 








_ 


National Education Association, and members of the Kiwariis Clubs of St. Louis, all guests of the Downtown club. The entire speaking and song program 





was broadcast over Station KMOX and the Columbia Broadcasting Stations. 
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Dorothy Heick, champion marimba player. 


The radio was presented to the hos- 
pital last fall and the installation cer- 
emony was appropriately broadcast 
through the courtesy of Station WSVA 
and the Harrisonburg Mutual Tele- 
phone Company. 

A few weeks later a_ testimonial 
luncheon was given to Kiwanians Par- 
kins and Conrad who were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the project, 
and each was presented with a Kiwanis 
emblem for his desk in appreciation 
of their service to the club and to the 
community. 


Dorothy Heick, Sponsored by 
Madison, Wisconsin, Now with 
Major Bowes’ Unit No. 5 


Listeners in on Major Bowes’ pro- 
gram on March 1 and 8 probably re- 
member Dorothy MHeick, marimba 
artist, who played on those two suc- 
cessive Sunday night programs. The 
Kiwanis Club of Madison is especially 
proud of her, since it has backed her 
musical career for some time. Dorothy, 
who won the national championship in 
marimba playing and who is a high 
school piano champion as well, played 
at the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict Convention held at Sheboygan last 
fall. 

Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that she is now playing with the 
Major’s Unit No. 5 and at the time this 
went to press she was heading for 
Houston, Texas, in connection with the 
Texas Centennial. 


Cedartown, Georgia Sponsors 
April As Go-to-Church Month 


This club is sponsoring the move- 
ment for making this month of April 
go-to-Church month. Committees are 
working with the entire population of 
the city. 

A splendid editorial was published 
in the Cedartown Standard last Feb- 


ruary saying “‘Cedartown’s civic clubs, 
ranking as among the more active 
units in their respective state organ- 
izations, have long been recognized 
as dominant forces in our community 
life. Each organization has much of 
success to its credit and each occupies 
a responsible position as a leader in 
affairs of community improvement. 

“The Cedartown Kiwanis club has 
accepted the sponsorship of a city- 
wide drive for church attendance dur- 
ing the month of April in coéperation 
with the ministers of the various city 
churches. During this period, active 
Kiwanis committees will aid in the 
move in many ways, all seeking to 
influence attendance at the church of 
the individual’s choice. Such a pro- 
gram cannot but be productive of a 
better, more devout community and 
as such it is worthy of the support 
of every individual, club member or 
not.” 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
Receives High Praise 

“If you want to get acquainted with 
a real live bunch, just meet the mem- 
bers of the Chickasha Kiwanis club.” 

The Rev. Monroe G. Wright, leader 
of the Goodwill Workers movement in 
Chickasha, had his reason for that pro- 
fession of confidence in the ability of 
the Kiwanians to achieve whatever 
they set out to do. The club decided 
recently to contribute clothing and cash 
to the Goodwill Workers and when the 
Rev. Wright attended the meeting he 
was handed bundles that contained 15 
pairs of shoes, 26 shirts, 132 assorted 
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garments, including suits, overcoats and 
other items, as well as $8 in cash. 

“It would be hard to beat that kind 
of response,” Rev. Wright commented. 
“We kept four ladies busy all after- 
noon sorting the things out and fitting 
up folks, who needed them badly.” 


Harrisonville, Missouri— The Har- 
risonville club, together with the boy 
scouts and members of the American 
Legion, joined in observing a special 
fire prevention day recently. The reg- 
ular meeting hour was postponed until 
evening, at which time results of the 
day were announced. Public build- 
ings and business houses were in- 
spected for fire hazards and recom- 
mendations for repairs were made. 
Officials of the Missouri Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau and 16 state agents of 
fire insurance companies were guests 
of the city during the day and were 
present at the club meeting. Harrison- 
ville is proud of its record for 1935 
when fire losses amountted to only 
$635. 


Berkeley, California — The club is 
giving full codperation and some 
financial support to a city-wide, uni- 
versal fingerprinting registration cam- 
paign which will culminate this month. 
Already many inquiries have been re- 
ceived from other cities which are inter- 
ested in this project. The Berkeley club 
urges that where any interest is shown 
in this activity that the Kiwanis club as- 
sume leadership in the movement, 


which originated with Kiwanis and 
which should be led by Kiwanis. 
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As chairman of the Program Committee _in 1935, Leo Schoenbrun of the Kiwanis Club of Dover, 
New Jersey, who is now president, compiled a very unique synopsis of the various events ocourring 





during 1935 and presented it to the going 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, Awards 
Distinguished Service Medal 


Last December the Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, followed out its an- 
nual procedure in holding the program 
for the presentation of its distinguished 
service medal. In 1935 Erwin H. Bar- 
bour, teacher, scientist, and leading 
citizen, was elected for it. 

After graduation from Yale in 1882, 
Mr. Barbour served as Assistant Pa- 
leontologist in United States Geological 
Survey. He was called to Iowa College 
as Stone Professor of Natural History 
and Director of the Museum in 1889 
and in 1891 he was called to the Ne- 
braska University and since then he 
has been head of the Department of 
Geology, State Geologist Director of 
State Museum. He is well known as 
an explorer and a discoverer. In over 
four hundred books, pamphlets, and 
monographs he has written and pub- 
lished the story of his adventures. At 
the head of this procession of scientific 
literature stand the seven volumes of 
the Nebraska Geological Survey. 

Among the great many services, he 
has been President of the Nebraska 
Academy of Science and has received 
other awards from Universities and 
the state of Nebraska. 

Those who took part in the presenta- 
tion ceremony were: Lloyd J. Marti, 
Rev. Leslie R. Smith, Prof. August 
Molzer, Victor Molzer, Judge H. H. 
Wilson, Supt. M. C. Lefler, Dr. E. H. 
Barbour. 


Cocoa, Florida— The Cocoa club 
adopted as its first major objective 
for the first quarter of 1936 the proj- 
ect of “get out the vote.” The mem- 
bers canvassed the entire school dis- 
trict with the idea of getting every 
potential voter, regardless of his party 
affiliation, to register and pay his poll 
tax so that he would be qualified to 
participate in all elections. Immediate 
Past President L. L. Anderson is at 
the head of this project and the club 
is accomplishing excellent results un- 
der his leadership. 


Pontiac, Illinois— An _ interesting 
activity of the Pontiac club, begun 
this year, is its honoring of a senior 
student in the Pontiac high school by 
allowing him to attend club meetings 
for a period of three months. The 
club believes that this is a tangible 
way of showing its interest in educa- 
tion, since the selection of the student 
chosen is based on his high scholastic 
average. John Erwin, son of Past 
President Ira Erwin, and first senior 
student so honored, maintained not 
only an exceptionally high scholastic 
rating during his high school career, 
but took active participation in athle- 
tics and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties as well. A different senior will be 
designated every three months to: at- 
tend the club meetings. 


West Branch, Michigan — An _ ice 
skating rink is being sponsored by the 
club for the boys and girls of Ogemaw 
County. 


three-act 


Ontario — A 
“It’s a Knockout,” 
was staged recently and nearly $300 
was cleared on the two coldest nights 


Timmins, 
musical comedy, 


of the winter. The club has been dis- 
tributing milk to under-privileged 
school children as well as radiostoleum 
to tubercular children. In addition, 
seven families with children of pre- 
school age have been receiving milk 
daily. 
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Monroe, Georgia—Monroe Kiwan- 
ians are responsible for 137 days of 
hospital treatment for a young girl 
who was sent to an Atlanta hospital 
for a mouth operation. All work by 


doctors was donated but the club paid 
the hospital bill. 

The club is continuing its policy of 
providing milk to 
school 
schools. 


under-nourished 


children in the Monroe city 





Photos by Elm-Clair Studio. 
Above: One of the recent achievements of the 
Kiwanis Club of Grand-Harlem District, Cook 
County, Illinois, was the presentation of rain- 
coats to 17 members of the Safety Patrol of 
the Elmwood Park School. Right: The club 
put on a special meeting to create interest and 
attention for the International Convention at 
Washington. Included in a display in con- 
nection with this idea was the advertising sign 
held by Mrs. Clarence Biewald, wife of the 

secretary of the club. 


Below: Officers and directors of the 
Grand-Harlem District, Cook County, 
club: Front row, left to right—Director 
Speise, Secretary Biewald, President Cal- 
houn, Vice-president Hawkins, Immedi- 
ate Past President Deutsch. Standing, 
left to right—Directors Hurt, Spirrison, 
Wells, Bos and Nilsen. 
Photo by Sansone Studio. 
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Fort Worth, Texas—-On a Sunday 
afternoon last winter, under the su- 
pervision of one of the club’s members 
who is a barber, 283 under-privileged 
children from various homes in the 
city were given free haircuts. Eight- 
een barbers donated their services 
from one to six o’clock that day, the 
Barber College furnished a place for 
the hair-cutting, a towel supply com- 
pany furnished the linens, and after 
each child had received his hair cut, 
he was given a large stick of barber 
pole candy provided by the club. Mem- 
bers of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee dropped in to see the chil- 
dren during the afternoon. 


Emporia, Kansas — Emporia mem- 
bers secured a job for a blind colored 
youth for whom they also helped to 
obtain a college education. 


Troy, New York—The club recently 
supplied bedroom slippers to all of 
the children at the Pawling Sanitarium 
at the county tuberculosis hospital. 





Kiwanis Apple Day is am annual event at Ames, 
Iowa. Its purpose is to provide funds for fi- 
nancing club projects in the fields of under- 
privileged child, vocational guidance and boys’ 
and girls’ work. This last year the Kiwanis Club 
of Wenatchee, Washington, arranged to send an 
entire carload of apples to Ames, which brought 
in a profit amounting to $300. Standing in the 
car door, left to right, are Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Reynolds, his son Dick and Kiwanian 
Nichols. Standing, left to right, are: Kiwanians 
Eichling, Norman, McDonald, Spangler, Koos, 
Fulmer, McClain and Gaessler. Lower row, left 
to right: Kiwanians Coykendall, Spinney, Jack- 
son, Harper, secretary in 1935, Lantz, chairman 
Apple Sale Committee, Mayor Allan, Cox, Hol- 
singer, Vifquain and Coe, superintendent of apple 
deliveries. 


Riverdale, Toronto— The Boys’ 
Work Committee, which now includes 
the club’s Welfare Committee, with 
the codperation of the Broadview 
Y.M.C.A., has taken in three groups of 
approximately 75 boys between the 
ages of 9 and 17 years who have not 
had the proper home environment and 
parental care. Each group is being 
looked after by a trained leader and 
also by two members of the Kiwanis 
club. The boys are taking up swim- 
ming, handicraft work, soft ball, base- 
ball, physical training and other pas- 
times which tend to interest and 
develop boys of adolescent age. The 
club hopes ultimately to look after at 
least 175 to 200 boys. 






KIWANIS APPLE“ 


To Help Underprivileged Children 


YEARS OLD THIS WEEK - 





The Kiwanis Club of 
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The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., furnished 
this mammoth valentine to the pupils of the 
Weightman School for under-privileged and 
crippled children to present te their principal, 
Mrs. Beulah J. Drake. Charles W. Pimper, 
chairman of the committee, is shown third from 


the left. 

Helper, Utah—News comes in from 
the Helper club that the members 
talked the coal miners out of some 
coal and then traded the coal for 
some vegetables to make soup for un- 
der-privileged children. 

Chisholm, Minnesota — The club 
agreed to sponsor an essay contest in 
night school classes in citizenship and 
to furnish suitable prizes to the win- 
ners of the contest. 

Harlan, lowa—The Under-Privileged 
Child Committee has been furnishing 
one-half pint of milk each day to a 
total of 86 children at three schools 
in Harlan. 
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Montreal, Quebec, received a great deal of good publicity in connection with 
its anniversary celebration when many of the stores had window displays of the club’s anniversary 
and achievements similar to the one pictured above. The Publicity Committee is also getting out a 
very nice monthly bulletin with a sub-title, ‘‘Review and Forecast of Current Events.” It summarizes 
in a brief manner the work accomplished during the previous month and it also lists coming events. 
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ILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, pres- 
\W/ ident of Indiana University 

for more than thirty years, 
was honored with the Star of Service 
by the Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, 
Indiana, recently. 

The Star of Service is a distinctive 
recognition by the Bloomington club 
of outstanding community service each 
year. Many Bloomington citizens have 
been honored by the citation in past 
years and the event always is a color- 
ful one in the annual inventory of 
civic activity in the Hoosier Univer- 
sity city. 

Indiana University is one of the na- 
tion’s oldest state universities. Presi- 
dent William Bryan, a native of the 
Bloomington community, always has 
been active in the interests of the 
city as well as the university during 
his long regime as a member of the 
university faculty and later as its 
president. He is an honorary member 
of the Bloomington Kiwanis club. 

More than 100 Kiwanians, their 
wives and guests witnessed the Ser- 
vice Star presentation this year, fol- 
lowing a banquet and a program of 
entertainment in the Graham Hotel. 
The presentation was made by William 
A. Rawles, former dean of the Indiana 
University School of Business Admin- 
istration. Dean Rawles said: 

“In making this award to you, Dr. 
Bryan, the committee was not think- 
ing of any specific act which you have 
done during the past year. They had 
in mind that long series of valuable 








Bloomington, Indiana, Star of Service Award to 


Dr. W. L. Bryan, University President 


and free-hearted services which you 
have rendered over a period of fifty 
years. Without lowering the dignity 
of your office you have been a valiant 
protagonist in every movement for the 
solid upbuilding of this community. 

You have had the courage to criti- 
cize men, measures and conditions 
when they demanded censure. At the 
same time, understanding human na- 
ture as you do, you have been toler- 
ant and sympathetic. You have had 
clearness of vision to see what should 
be done for the distant future, not 
merely for some transitory advantage. 
You have been a constant and depend- 
able source of strength to the good 
men and women of this community 
who have striven to make it a more 
worthy city in which to live and work. 

“It is because of what you have 
stood for during these many years that 
the committee has awarded you this 
star of service.” 

This Star of Service is a distinctive 
objective. In Bloomington the com- 
mittee who makes the decision is made 
up of two Kiwanians and the presi- 
dents of other service organizations. 

Austin E. Kress of Terre Haute, past 
district governor, was the representa- 
tive of the district, who made an ad- 
dress at the occasion. Other repre- 
sentatives were present from other 
state institutions, the University Board 
of Trustees, Governor McNutt of In- 
diana, William Herschell, the famous 
Hoosier poet, and representatives from 
fifteen Kiwanis clubs. 


The Seaford High School Band, nade up of 45 boys and girls, is a major interest of the Kiwanis 
Club of Seaford, Delaware. The club has been a constant help and inspiration to the young musicians 


and has contributed in procuring new uniforms for the organization. Pau 
the club’s Committee on Music, is the organizer and director. 


1 H. Weil, chairman of 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan—The Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee has 
been actively sponsoring a new “K-Y” 
club, a group of boys who would other- 
wise be in a bad environment. They 
meet twice a week at the YMCA for 
basketball and swimming and on one 
occasion they went to a nearby city 
for a game. A half dozen or so Kiwan- 
ians attend each of these meetings, 
the membership list being divided al- 
phabetically. This activity has been un- 
der way for some months. 


Newnan, Georgia—In their splendid 
work with boy scouts the Newnan club 
is encouraging initiative, self-reliance, 
obedience and honor—all essential 
qualifications for a good citizen. The 
club recently completely equipped the 
Newnan scouts. 





Newton, Iowa—A novel plan for 
sending cheer to a member who is 
sick at home or in a hospital is used 
by the Newton club a plan which 
is worth copying. They use a 3x5 white 
card with the Kiwanis emblem printed 
in the corner. At the meeting these 
are passed out and several minutes are 
taken while each member who wishes 
to do so may write a short message to 
the sick one. The cards are then gath- 
ered up and taken to him by one of 
the members. This need not take the 
place of flowers, but is a much more 
lasting remembrance and brings a per- 
sonal touch which cheers the invalid. 

The same idea can be used when a 
member is on his vacation and is visit- 
ing another club regularly. In this 
case the cards are mailed to the sec- 
retary of that club and presented by 
him during a meeting. 

During the past year the club’s un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee fur- 
nished 15 pairs of glasses and pro- 
vided several tonsil operations. 
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Mothers’ Day a Big Day in 


San Benito, Texas 


By C. L. MILNER 
Secretary of the Club 


know about our annual] Mothers’ 

Day party, which is undoubtedly 
one of the finest pieces of work ever 
undertaken by our club. It required 
about five years for one or two of us 
to sell the idea to the club but it has 
been genuinely sold and the success of 
two parties did the selling. 

I don’t believe there has ever been 
a Mothers’ Day event like ours. We 
have Easter egg rollings for the little 
folks, ladies’ nights, boy scout outings, 
fishing trips, and what not, but the 
old, old mothers, except more or less 
haphazardly, have been overlooked. 

This is one event where we can al- 
ways depend upon 100% attendance. 
We observed the occasion ,the sec- 
ond time last year, and it has been 
voted as an annual event. We celebrate 
it at noon instead of in the evening, 
because we demand the presence of the 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers, 
but not the young women who happen 
to be mothers, unless they are mothers 
or at least a mother-in-law of a Kiwan- 
ian. Kiwanians’ wives cannot be in- 
vited unless brought by a Kiwanian 
son. As a consequence, only a few wives 
of Kiwanians are ever in attendance, 
except those who coéperate with the 
club by serving on committees, ar- 
ranging tables, decorations, pinning 
on corsages (many of the old ladies 
can’t see—the leader of the crowd is 
97 years of age), etc., and no one, ex- 
cept an own mother or mother-in-law, 
under 60 years of age is eligible to 
attend. She must be over 60. 

It would do the soul of any man 
good to observe the reaction of this 
annual party in this community. It’s 
one day in the year when it matters 
not whether we get back to work on 
time or not or whether it takes one 
hour or three. Some of us go miles in- 
to the country for our “dates” and 
we try to revive memories of fifty 


Prisow « other clubs would like to 


years ago, the only sad part being, we 
don’t have enough Kiwanians to go 
’round, to fully supply the old ladies 
of the community, practically all of 
whom look forward from month to 
month to an invitation to our party. 
Many were dated up long ago for this 
year. We could invite them all, of 
course, but that old-time, individual at- 
tention would be lacking! 

We get men who are among the 
state’s outstanding speakers to address 
them. No stone is left unturned to add 
to the program of the day; even the 
hotel is called upon to prepare food 
the aged might appreciate and enjoy. 
We have our pictures taken too. 

But the keenest appreciation comes 
from the families of the old ladies 
honored, usually sons and daughters 
and grandchildren, in some instances 
grandpa. They feel signally honored, 
too, that a busy business or profession- 
al man, wearing a lapel button of Ki- 
wanis, would take the time out from 
work and the responsibilities of life, 
maybe to drive miles just for a “date” 
with grandma. Practically everybody in 
town has the same kindly feeling 
toward Kiwanians because of that spir- 
it, the act of giving a little bit of 
pleasure and attention to those who 
once fought our battles. 

Do the Kiwanis wives disapprove 
and envy and feel slighted? They did 
a little at first, some of them, until 
they understood, but now they are 
just as much interested in the success 
of it as the Kiwanians themselves. Be- 
lieve it or not, there’s no difficulty in 
getting plenty to serve on committees 
to prepare and help put over the par- 
ty—105 were present last year. It’s 
a great stunt—men from nearby clubs 





Here are the mothers, the grandmothers, and the 

great-grand ers who were honored last year 

by the Kiwanis Club of San Benito, Texas, at a 
Mothers’ Day meeting. 
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are becoming interested in it. I re- 
ceived a long distance call from an 
outside Kiwanian for permission to 
“horn in” on the party. He especially 
requested I make him a date with a 
San Benito grandmother. I got him a 
“date” with a seventy-eight-year-old 
lady in just a few minutes and they 
both had the time of their lives. This 
year will prove even a bigger and bet- 
ter success. 

The most fun of all—while we don’t 
stress costume (another sensible rea- 
son for having a noon affair)—sewing, 
buying dresses, new shoes, hats, are 
the order of the day, and boy, the 
grandchildren have to _ hustle, if 
grandma ain’t able to do her own shop- 
ping. Yes, sir, grandma can wear the 
same old shoes, etc., to prayer meet- 
ing when she feels able to go, but 
when the Kiwanis party rolls around, 
we’ve gotta look our best, ’cause likely 
“we” ain’t stepped out for forty or 
fifty years; hence, the value of making 
our dates early, weeks ahead, at least, 
affording the joy of looking forward 
to the event and talking about it 
among friends! 

Really, folks, it’s a thrill! I could 
write pages about it. The beaming 
countenances of those old ladies; their 
appreciation, the appreciation of their 
families and the community; the fun 
of being awarded the “roses’’ silver, 
or something for being the oldest 
present; the one having the most chil- 
dren, the greatest number of grand- 
children or great-grandchildren. One 
was present with three sons, all of 
whom are Kiwanians, (a family ruck- 
us most transpired; all three wanted 
to bring “mother” but two of ’em had 
to hustle out for more old ladies!)— 
how can anyone really describe such 
an event? 

Several leaders of clubs who honored 
us with a side trip from the San An- 
tonio Convention last year thought the 
idea superb. They declared they would 
undertake it in their clubs, some in 
other states. Handled as we do it, it 
can’t help but be a success. 

(“Amen!” writes Joe Sloan, who 
was president of the club last year. 
1936, by the way, marks the eleventh 
year of service of Kiwanian Milner as 
secretary of the San Benito club.— 
Editor). 
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International Committee Suggestions 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 


By RicHarp E. Swirt 
Chairman of Committee 


VISION without a task is but a 

A dream; 

A task without a vision is drudgery; 

But a task with a vision is the hope 
of every Kiwanian. 

In a bulletin dated February 26 and 
sent to all club presidents for the at- 
tention of the Club Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, your Committee asks 
fifteen vital questions. If each one of 
these questions is answered with a 
“Yes” your Committee promises: 

a. That at the end of this year your 
club will be an outstanding one. 

b. That it will be recognized as such 

in your community, even more so 
than ever 

c. That more outstanding men will 

be clamoring to join such an or- 
ganization 

d. That every member will feel a 

distinct pride that he is a mem- 
ber 

e. That you, yourself, will feel amply 

repaid for all you’ve done because 
of a satisfaction away deep with- 
in you of a job well done. 

Chairmen of Club Committees on 
Kiwanis Education, be sure to get a 
copy of this bulletin either from your 
president or from Headquarters. 


ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 


By Aurrep H. SYVERSON 
Chairman, Special Committee on 
Achievement Contest 


HE MEMBERS of the International 

Special Committee on Achievement 
Contest are very much gratified at the 
greatly increased number of Achieve- 
ment Reports submitted by the clubs 
for 1935. Word has come that more 
than 700 clubs have submitted reports 
at the time this article is being written, 
with some of our districts not yet re- 
ported. This is double the usual num- 
ber of reports submitted during re- 
cent years and indicates that our clubs 
have begun to appreciate the value of 
an annual inventory of their accom- 
plishments. The fine result of all this 
activity will be that our clubs will be- 
come better educated in the splendid 
activities that constitute the Kiwanis 
program. 

Your Committee asks that each club 
study the five-point program adopted 
at the Council sessions of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in Chicago last November, 
and decide now to reap the benefits 
that will come from the preparation 
of an Annual Achievement Report cov- 
ering its activities during 1936. The 
five-point program details the various 
steps necessary in the preparation of 
the report. Rules of the contest were 


forwarded to each club during March. 

Your Committee wishes also to call 
your attention to the Achievement 
Contest for Districts, awards for which 
will be presented for the first time at 
the International Convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in June. Every club 
that prepares a report helps the score 
of its district in this Annual Achieve- 
ment Contest for Districts. 

May I emphasize that the great value 
that comes to each club from prepar- 
ing an Achievement Report is the ap- 
praisal it affords of the year’s work 
and the knowledge it supplies on which 
to build a better program for the suc- 
ceeding year. 


ATTENDANCE 


By FRANK E, FINLEY 
Chairman of Committee 


N FEBRUARY 25 all clubs were 

sent the Rules for the Attendance 
Contest for 1936. Your Committee 
feels, however, that attendance needs 
to be stimulated by more than con- 
tests. There are many elements that 
make for good attendance. The first 
essential is good leadership. Also, at- 
tendance will take care of itself if the 
members are kept busy and interested. 
Starting and closing meetings on time, 
an attractive meeting place, food above 
the ordinary at a fair cost, all are con- 
ducive to good attendance. 

Recognition should be given to the 
members for faithful attendance. At- 
tendance is essential to successful club 
functioning and continued absence 
from meetings should be considered as 
a personal challenge to the president 
of every club. 

Bear in mind that the Attendance 
Contest covers all of 1936 and is di- 
vided into two parts as follows: 
Period “A.” The period from Decem- 

ber 30, 1935 to September 5, 1936, 

and from November 16, 1936 to De- 

cember 26, 1936. 

Period “B.” An intensive period cov- 
ering the ten weeks beginning Sep- 
tember 7, 1936 and _ continuing 
through and including November 14, 
1936. 

Awards to the winners in the 1935 
Attendance Contest will be made at 
the Washington Convention in June. 

Let us all be attendance-minded dur- 
ing 1936! 


AGRICULTURE 


By JOSEPH A, FROHOCK 
Chairman of Committee 


ULLETIN NO. 2 of a series of four 

to be sent out by your Committee 
on Agriculture was forwarded to all 
club presidents on March 2. 

It will be recalled that bulletin No. 
1 dealt with 4-H Clubs. Bulletin No. 
2 includes a splendid article entitled 


“Kiwanians—Use Your Agricultural 
College” by Arthur C. Fay of the Kan- 
sas State College, vice-chairman of 
your International Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Every member of every club Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should read this 
bulletin. It describes the many ways 
in which the State Agricultural Col- 
lege may be of use to Kiwanis clubs 
in their urban-rural relationships. 
Quoting from the last two paragraphs 
of Kiwanian Fay’s article: 

“In most of the Agricultural Col- 
leges will be found men capable of and 
willing to discuss topics of interest in 
an unbiased fashion, leaving the au- 
dience to weigh the results in their 
own minds. Kiwanis in 1936 affords 
an excellent opportunity for the pro- 
motion of an intelligent and aggressive 
citizenship. 

“The Committee on Agriculture in 
every club, whether in the largest or 
the smallest city, can perform a real 
service to the club, the citizens, and 
the nation by coéperating with the col- 
lege in an intensive campaign to dis- 
seminate the facts upon which sound 
public opinion can be based. The time 
was never riper. Use your Agricul- 
tural College.” 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


JOHN F. EASTWoopD 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR International Committee de- 

sires to express its appreciation for 
the wonderful coéperation received 
from the clubs in carrying out the 
1936 challenge, “Every club partici- 
pating in some form of Under-Privi- 
leged Child Work.” 

We wish, however, to bring to the 
attention of the clubs the great need 
for community service in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

From reliable information, 7,000,- 
000 boys and girls in the United States 
and Canada are out of school and out 
of work. These youths represent an 
enormous power and unless properly 
directed may become uncontrollable 
and rapidly drift into the delinquency 
class. Few youngsters coming into the 
Juvenile Courts are vicious—most of 
them are just ordinary children who 
find themselves in difficulty. Many of 
these young people make rapid adjust- 
ment after being returned to their 
homes. The resources of their com- 
munity are often used to aid in this 
adjustment, although these same re- 
sources should have been used before 
the child got into trouble. This is 
where Kiwanis clubs through Personal 
Service can be of great help to the 
community. Contact your probation 
officer, juvenile court judge or so- 
cial service workers. They are very 
anxious to have your interest. 








worked-out plan for his system. No 
details have been published as to just 
how it will work. That does not mean, 
however, that the premier has no such 
plan in mind. The general outlines of 
his plan are definite enough, but the 
details can only be worked out grad- 
ually so as to avoid unnecessary dis- 
location of present business and 
industry. To establish such a revolu- 
tionary system over night would in- 
evitably mean disaster, and Mr. 
Aberhart is to be commended on his 
caution and sagacity in refusing to be 
stampeded into rash and _ ill-consid- 
ered action. This characteristic of his 
is one of the things that is leading 
the Alberta people to feel more confi- 
dence in his administration, and all the 
attacks of opponents in the political 
field are failing either to shift him 
from his ground or to shake the loy- 
alty of the majority of the electors to 
his administration. ; 

An exact plan containing detailed 
specifications is not necessary at first 
when it is determined to build a house. 
Certain ground work is necessary first. 
“The builder may have in mind the 
character of the house he intends to 
erect, such as the number of rooms, 
and their relation, one with the other, 
the size of the lot on which he will 
build, the position in which he will 
place the house and the sort of mate- 
rial he will build, and so forth. Not 
until all this has been settled does he 
engage an architect to draw his plans,” 
says Mr. Aberhart. 

The architect in this instance will 
be Major C. H. Douglas of London, 
founder of the Social Credit system. 

It has been asserted that Major 
Douglas has stated before a commit- 
tee of the Alberta legislature that no 
plan of Social Credit for Alberta can 
be made workable under the limita- 
tions of the British North America 
Act, but that is not altogether the ex- 
act truth with regard to his views. 

It is true that Major Douglas said 
that only an autonomous state could 
successfully establish his system, but 
he didn’t say that Alberta is not an 
autonomous state. It is claimed by 
Social Credit leaders here that in all 
essential things Alberta’s autonomy is 
clear and there are no obstacles of a 
constitutional character that would 
prevent the present government from 
implementing its promises before the 
election to establish the new system. 

In Major Douglas’ first interim re- 
port to the last provincial government, 
which had a strong leaning toward 
some form of Social Credit, he sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 

“To summarize the position, the al- 
ternatives lie between a surrender to 
interests whose legal position is 
doubtful, and whose power, though ad- 
mittedly great, is neither impregnable 
nor free from serious attack in quar- 
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(From page 210) 


ters outside Alberta, on the one hand, 
and measures designed to free the 
province from external financial con- 
trol. The result of the former line of 
action can be judged from past expe- 
rience, and in my opinion must involve 
failure to solve the so-called unem- 
ployment problem, a_ stationary or 
only very slowly increasing population 
in this province, inability to develop 
the resources of the country, and po- 
litical and social disintegration. Ortho- 
dox financial assistance, would, how- 
ever, be available by the adoption of 
this policy, although accompanied by a 
rise in the public debt, and a continu- 
ous drain on individual financial re- 
sources through rising taxation. If 
this policy is adopted all experience 
tends to show that preparations for 
severely repressive measures through 
increased police organization are es- 
sential. 

“The consequence of the adoption of 
the second policy (Social Credit) if 
properly conducted, might mean tem- 
porary difficulties in regard to the im- 
port of articles not produced in the 
province, a certain amount of political 
conflict with the Dominion government, 
and a good deal of misrepresentation 
as to the actions and policies which 
accompanied this general attitude.” 


Jurisdiction of the Province 


Speaking of the jurisdiction of the 
province over matters of trade af- 
fected by the possible establishment of 
Social Credit, the Major also said: 

“A difficulty does arise, however, 
where a considerable portion of the 
commodities required have to be im- 
ported from outside the credit area 
over which the provincial government 
has jurisdiction, and it is essential] for 
the practical solution of this that a 
considerable amount of what may be 
considered as foreign currency or 
credit should be accumulated. J] have 
given considerable attention to this as- 
pect of the matter, and I do not believe 
that it is insuperable in regard to Al- 
berta, more particularly since the fear 
of repudiation has raised in the mind 
of the external bondholder a recogni- 
tion that the debtor has claims upon 
his consideration, particularly if no 
suggestion of fundamental repudiation 
is contemplated.” 

This settles Major Douglas’ views on 
the possibility of the issuance of pro- 
vincial credit certificates by the gov- 
ernment. And that has always been 
cited by the opposition as the crux of 
the whole question as to the legality 
and practicability of Social Credit 
basic dividends. The difficulties are not 
insuperable, he declares. 

Premier Aberhart points out that 
lack of employment and at the same 
time surpluses of goods are not the 
causes of the economic trouble today, 
but only symptoms of the trouble. He 
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says the three great poisons in the 
present system which lie at the root 
of the unhappy conditions experienced 
by the common people are, lack of 
purchasing power, profiteering, and 
the investment of surplus funds for 
the purpose of huge profits and in- 
terest. He says: 

“The flow of credit is retarded so 
that a high rate of interest may be 
maintained.” 

He proposes to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the people by issuing 
basic dividends backed by the cultural 
heritage of the citizens in the natural 
resources of the province. 

This cultural heritage is one of the 
terms used by Crediters in explaining 
their system. It is the inheritance that 
falls to the right of every individual 
citizen who lives within the boundaries 
of the province. It is the accumulation 
of the pioneering work of the fore- 
fathers, and the inventive genius of 
scientists and others which has brought 
the great wealth of the natural re- 
sources to the door of every con- 
sumer. Social Credit claims that every 
consumer has a right to a share of the 
production from these natural re- 
sources, and it is now being selfishly 
manipulated and controlled by the 
financiers and big vested interests. 

Basic dividends, which played such 
an important part in deciding the re- 
sult of the general election. are the 
media by which this cultural heritage 
is made operative for the benefit of 
the people. They should be sufficient 
to provide the bare necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter for every bona 
fide citizen. The amount of $25 
monthly for every citizen was sug- 
gested during the election campaign, 
not as a definite promise to the peo- 
ple, but as an illustration as to what 
might be given as a beginning. 

The only stipulation connected with 
the giving of these dividends would be 
that the recipient must codédperate in 
every way he can to keep the flow of 
credit moving regularly, in the same 
way that the blood stream flows 
through the body. The dividend must 
be spent so as to ensure the increase 
of purchasing power and the better 
distribution of goods and service. 

In the new system basic dividends, 
or credit, will be used by means of 
non-negotiable certificates issued in 
blank to each consumer, and we have 
already shown that Major Douglas, the 
greatest authority on Social Credit in 
the world, has declared such certifi- 
cates could be legally issued. 

These certificates are blank forms 
issued to every bona fide citizen, who 
can fill in the amount and signature, 
just as a bank cheque is filled in. The 
consumer must also fill in the name of 
the person to whom he is transferring 
the certificate. Consumers will be 
credited with a stated amount each 
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month, whether $25 or more as the 
government decides. 

A general outline of the Social 
Credit system briefly put contains 
three simple factors: Basic dividends 
are to be given to every bona fide 
citizen of Alberta in the form of 
credit, not in the form of money, to 
provide for his bare necessities. An 
automatic price control system will be 
introduced to fix a just price at which 
goods and services will be available, 
and, provision is to be made for a con- 
tinuous flow of credit. 

The outstanding feature about the 
Alberta Social Credit system which 
makes it different from what is known 
as the Townsend Plan in the United 
States is the provision for a just price. 

A commission of experts from every 
trade and industry and business in- 
terest will be organized for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon a fair and just 
price for all goods and services used 
in the province. This price must give 
the producer, importer, distributor, a 
fair commission on turnover, and, at 
the same time must not exploit the 
purchasing power of the consumer. 
Excessive profits will be eliminated by 


this means. ‘I'here 1s no such provision 
in the Townsend Plan and therefore 
nothing to prevent prices skyrocketing 
with the increase in purchasing power 
in the hands of the consumers. 

That in a general way is the Social 
Credit system of Premier William 
Aberhart and the Alberta party he has 
led into power. At present the gov- 
ernment has introduced into the prov- 
incial legislature a short, enabling bill 
which is only intended to clear the 
way for establishment of the new 
economic plan. This bill contains no 
details, but simply gives the govern- 
ment authority to go ahead and put 


its plan in operation as it becomes 
possible. 
Premier Aberhart declares it will 


be a gradual process, but the transfer 
from the present to the new system 
will be accomplished as rapidly as con- 
siderations of safety and stability al- 
low. He is determined to lay the 
foundations carefully and solidly so 
that every possibility of failure may 
be avoided. 

“In this I am fighting the battle of 
the common people against their fi- 
nancial oppressors, and endeavoring to 
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lift the burden of debt and financial 
slavery from off the necks of all Al- 
bertans,” this champion of the new 
economic experiment declares. 

In the meantime Alberta holds a 
peculiar place in the eyes of the whole 
world as the first and only Social 
Credit state and the foremost adven- 
turer among the countries of the world 
along the path of greater financial and 
economic freedom. 

Premier Aberhart has the best of 
examples before him in his purpose to 
work out the method of his Social 
Credit system gradually; the British 
constitution was not the product of a 
convention, it has never been put on 
paper, but is the result of centuries 
of experiment and development as it 
stands today. There is no good reason 
why Social Credit should not be 
worked out and put into operation in 
the same way, by process of experi- 
ment and development as the require- 
ments become clear. 

That is how the present Alberta ad- 
ministration plans to accomplish its 
ends and to give the people of this 
foothills province the blessing of econ- 
omic democracy. 


Social Credit in Albertea—CON 


The facts are: first, our yearly cur- 
rent income is not sufficient to pay our 
yearly expenditure, so we can get no 
money from that source; now our peo- 
ple are already burdened with private 
debts at high rates of interest and high 
taxes and there is a heavy amount al- 
ready in arrears on all of these items; 
We owe depositors $9,000,000 of Sav- 
ing Certificates, a large percentage of 
which should be paid; we owe on cur- 
rent overdraft with our bankers $6,- 
000,000, so have no further credit 
there; and we owe $160,000,000 of 
funded debt, $6,450,000 of which falls 
due in 1936, 

We will have to raise money by 
further taxes, have our interest re- 
duced, or by borrowing from “Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

Owing to the uncertainty of the af- 
fairs of the province in the hands of 
inexperienced people, the ordinary 
channels of credit are closed to Al- 
berta, so we have to look to that well 
known source for all the West, “Money 
from Home,” and while the Federal 
Government may loan us enough money 
to maintain our honor, yet one must 
remember that mother has nine chil- 
dren. 

Social Crediters say that in the “just 
price” to be fixed on all commodities, 
there is to be a tax hidden away where 
nobody can feel it, known as increment 
(you must not name it tax) and this 


(From page 211) 


increment is to go to the Social Credit 
fund. 

Some years ago in Alberta an un- 
earned increment tax was put upon 


Peace and Good Will 


In peace and good will, century old, 

Two neighbor nations, side by side, 
United States and Canada, 

Have put to shame Man’s fighting pride. 


Their tranquil border line, so calm, 
Has neither soldiers nor a gun, 

Nor forts, nor guards, in bold array— 
For friendship reigns from sun to sun. 


{[n fine accord, from olden years, 
The golden rule has swayed their life, 
While ancient Greed, with blood and tears, 
Has scourged mankind by wars and strife. 


Long may those flags of Uncle Sam 
And Canada proclaim the worth 
Of Christ’s ideal in world affairs 
Till brotherhood shall span the earth. 
—Eart Carrer, 
Corpus Christi, 


Texas. 





land transactions. A value was fixed 
at that time and if the land was sold 
for more than the increment value, 5% 
had to be paid to the government on 
the increase as an increment tax, but 
with the receding values which we 
have had, the prices are far below the 
fixed increment value, so the object of 
the bill is defeated. 

The Social Crediters suggest “just 
price” on wheat as 60 cents per bushel, 
but of late years we have had to sell 
for 30 cents. What would be a “just 
price” and what would the increment 
be? 

With these facts concisely before 
you, can the promises already made 
for Social Credit be fulfilled? None 
but those filled with credulity and will- 
ingness to be hoaxed could answer in 
the affirmative. 

An ardent supporter of Social Cred- 
it, when asked to define Social Credit 
said, “It is just like being converted 
at a camp meeting; you may not be 
able to explain it, but you know you 
have it.” 

Alberta is a producing and an ex- 
porting province, capable of enormous 
production, and it will pay its debts 
and survive even in spite of foolish 
governments that promise something 
for nothing. These promises are com- 
parable to the glamorous promises of 
promoters and fallacies which stand 
out so clearly in the light of history. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Kiwanians of Vancouver, B. C., are 
very active in the civie life of their 
community. Since the first of the year 
the following have been honored: J. E. 
Thompson has been appointed to the 
Board of the Vancouver General Hos- 
pital; Past President B. George Han- 
suld, chairman of the Town Planning 
Commission for 1936; Past President 
C. E. Thompson, deputy chairman of 
Vancouver Golden Jubilee Committee; 
Immediate Past President E. F. L. 
Sturdee, vice president of Service Clubs 
Council; Walter M. Carson, vice presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Board of Trade; 
Thos. H. Foster, chairman of Retail 
Bureau, Vancouver Board of Trade; 
Past President William B. Burnett, re- 
élected chairman B. C. Chamber of 
Mines; Walter Leek, president of the 
Building and Construction Exchange 
and reélected president of Vancouver 
Exhibition Board; W. Dalton, Kiwanis 
representative in Vancouver Tourist 
Association and treasurer of Vancou- 
ver Exhibition Association; Hugo E. 
Meilicke, Kiwanis representative on 
Vancouver Preventorium, and Past 
President F. D. Gross, reélected vice 
president of Vancouver Exhibition As- 


sociation. The mayor of the City of 
Vancouver, G. G. McGeer, is also a 
Kiwanian, 


Kiwanians of Riverdale, Ontario, 
who have been elected to various of- 
fices recently include: Past President 
George E. Edmonds and Kiwanian T. 
E. C. Butler, elected directors of the 
Broadview Y. M. C. A.; President 
Grant R. Jack elected president of the 
Riverdale Y. M. C. A.; and Kiwanians 
William R. Cockburn, Nelson H. Rey- 
nolds and Rubert J. Russell are di- 
rectors of the same branch. Ralph Day 
was reélected a controller and Past 
President F. M. Johnston was elected 
an alderman. 


A recent issue of the Kingston Whig- 
Standard of Kingston, Ontario, had a 
front page story about how Mayor 
George Hanson, active member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kingston, announced 
that he was successful in borrowing 
$300,000 for the city at an interest rate 
of 2% % instead of 5%, thereby saving 
the city of Kingston some $3,500 in in- 
terest charges. 


Kiwanians John Albert Coleman and 
A. S. Ross of Oshawa, Ontario, were 
elected as aldermen for the city of 
Oshawa for 1936. 


Kiwanians of Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, have a right to be proud of Past 
President Percy Murray who has been 
honored by being selected as the most 
outstanding young man of Klamath 
county from a standpoint of civie serv- 


ice and public spirit. At the national 
founders’ day banquet Kiwanian Mur- 
ray was awarded a gold key symbolic 
of the honor bestowed upon him. He 
has taken a very active part in com- 
munity affairs. He was president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls in 
1930. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Kiwan- 
ians recently honored a prominent 
member of their club, County Com- 
missioner M. Harvey Taylor, who was 
chosen chairman of the State Repub- 
lican Committee, and nominee for 
Secretary of Internal Affiairs. 


Congratulations to Robert C. Wohl- 
wend, Jr., a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of South Side, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, who has been honored by being 
reélected as president of the Chippe- 
wa-Broadway Business Association. 


Kiwanians are active in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The Utah Manufacturers 
Association has W. R. Pollock for its 
president; Herbert A. Snow, corpora- 
tion secretary; and Roy H. Ashworth, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Salt 
Lake City; Past President Chas. N. 
Febr; Immediate Past President Ver- 
ner O. Hewlett; Wm. G. Carver; and 
Robert L. Irvine are members of its 
Board of Directors. Kiwanian Clyde 
C. Edmonds was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Pacific States Butter, Egg, 
Cheese, and Poultry Association. Ki- 
wanian Wm. G. Carver was elected a 
director in the Utah Building & Con- 
struction Congress and Dr. A. L. Bee- 
ley has been selected as a visiting lec- 
turer at the summer session of the 
University of Southern California. 


Kiwanian S. E. Darling of Amarillo, 
Texas, has been unanimously elected 
president of the Executive Council, 
Amarillo Area, Boy Scouts of America 
for this year. 


Assistant Secretary George W. Kim- 
ball was a speaker at the 14th annual 
meeting of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children held in Chi- 
cago in February. He was one of the 
speakers whose theme was “Codpera- 
tion in the Interests of Exceptional 
Children,” speaking on behalf of serv- 
ice organizations. He explained the 
procedure and policies of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and Kiwanis clubs in deal- 
ing with this problem. 


Earnest S. Walker of the Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania, club, was awarded 
the Silver Beaver Award, the highest 
honor Chester County Scout Council 
can give. The award was for the most 
outstanding service to scouting during 
1935. Kiwanian Walker has been con- 
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nected with troop 17, St. John’s Re- 
formed Church for 15 years. John 
Haviland was elected president of the 
Chester County Bar Association in 
January. 


President Cecil L. George of Beck- 
ley, West Virginia, was elected presi- 
dent for 1936 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at their annual meeting. 


At the 39th anniversary of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Kiwanian 
Robert Cralle, superintendent of schools 
of Inglewood, California, was given a 
life membership because of the fine 
work he has done in the community. 
Letters of commendation on his new 
methods and achievements from some 
of the leading educators of the coun- 
try were read, 


Congratulations to Ernest S. Pier- 
sall, secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ashland, Kentucky, who has just com- 
pleted a perfect attendance record of 
ten years. 


President Willis W. Eisenhart, su- 
perintendent of schools of Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania, attended the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendents Na- 
tional Education Association at Saint 
Louis, Missouri. This was the 20th 
consecutive time he has attended the 
meeting. 


Past President Eugene G. Peek, 
Ocala, Florida, was recently reélected 
president of the Marion County Cham- 
ber of Commerce for 1936. He has also 
had the honor of being elected a mem- 
ber of the Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida in connection with the $146,- 
000,000 Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal, now 
under construction, 


Former Lieutenant Governor G. 
Linneman Prescott and past president 
of the Rome, New York, club, was re- 
cently elected vice president of the 
Oneida County Historical Society. 


Past President Earle J. Gluck, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and manager of 
radio station WSOC, has been honored 
by being commissioned a _ lieutenant, 
senior grade, in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve in charge of communication in 
the Sixth Naval District. 


Laurance D. Keller of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Columbus Chapter of the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


Past President Edmund Davis of 
Yonkers, New York, was recently se- 
lected a member of the mayor’s Safety 
Committee. Accident prevention work 
will increase now. 
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Two of the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wenatchee, Washington, to be 
honored recently are Frank Hennessy, 
who is first vice president of the Ki- 
wanis club this year, and who has been 
chosen as president of the Wenatchee 
Chamber of Commerce, and W. S. 
Macy who is second vice president of 
the club and who received the unani- 
mous appointment of heading the dis- 
trict’s seventeenth annual apple blos- 
som festival as general chairman, 


Several members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Tyler, Texas, have received out- 
standing appointments recently. Past 
President Ernest S. Goens has been ap- 
pointed state commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; Dr. C. C. McDonald 
received the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce’s service key; 
John W. Miller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce; Past President State Senator 
Will D. Pace is on one of the most im- 
portant committees in the state legis- 
lature; and Thomas T. B. Ramey, Jr., 
former trustee, was voted the most 
valuable citizen of Tyler during 1935. 


Kiwanian Max D. Morton of Pueblo, 
Colorado, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Kiwanian Clem W. Collins who has 
served as district governor and past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Den- 
ver, Colorado, is one of three Denver 
men awarded the rank of silver beaver 
by the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America for his noteworthy 
service. He has been active in Scout 
work since 1921, serving as a member 
of the executive board, commissioner, 
vice president, and president. 


There is an interesting situation in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. William 
E. Robertson is president of the Ro- 
tary club and his son, James W. Rob- 
ertson is president of the Kiwanis club. 


Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that Governor Frank E. Merriam of 
California, past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Long Beach, recently 
married Mrs. Jessie Stewart Lipsey of 
Long Beach, 


In Inglewood, California, Kiwanians 
Sam Hill and Homer W. Lewis were 
elected president and treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce, respectively. 


Past President Raymond Skinner and 
Immediate Past President Abe Wurz- 
burg of the Memphis, Tennessee, Ki- 
wanis club, are on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Memphis Community Fund 
for next year. 


A director of the newly chartered 
Hutchinson club, J. A. Jorgenson, and 
manager of Hotel Jorgenson, Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Hotel Associa- 
tion. 


The members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Platteville, Wisconsin, wonder if they 
are alone in the distinction of having 
a second generation president. Kiwan- 
ian George F. Meyer was president of 
the club in 1922 and 1923 and his son, 
Marshall Meyer, is president this year. 


General A. H. Blanding, honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Bar- 
tow, Florida, has been appointed to 
the post of Chief of the National 
Guard of the United States. In taking 
up his new work he relinquishes sev- 
eral responsibilities—Major-General of 
the line in command of the 31st Di- 
vision, Member of the Board of Con- 
trol, and Procurement Officer in the 
State of Florida for the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. During 
the war he served as Commander of 
various troops for a number of divi- 
sions, including 31st, 93rd, 16th French, 
32nd, 5th, and 27th. He commanded 
the troops in the attack on the Hin- 
denburg line September 27, 1918. Later 
he commanded the 184th Brigade of 
the 92nd Division. 


Kiwanian Joseph L. Ray of the Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania, club, has _ been 
elected president of the city Board of 
Education. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Worth, Texas, selected Kiwanian 
William Milberger, Jr. as the most out- 
standing young business man during 
1935. Congratulations! 


Kiwanian E. H. Cannon of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has been named Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce Highway 
Development Committee. 


The Business Standards Committee 
of the Memphis, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
I. G. Duncan, has arranged an Essay 
Contest to be conducted in the five high 
schools of the city. Appropriate prizes 
have been arranged for the writer of 
the best article on the subject of 
“Building Better Business Standards.” 


Stephen S. Stepanian, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
was recently elected a member of the 
Board of Directors, and also treasurer 
of the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association. 


Kiwanians W. C. Snyder and Har- 
vey W. Huntzinger of South Pasa- 
dena, California, were reélected to the 
positions of secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Goodwill Industries 
of Southern California. Kiwanian 
Frederic H. Blair of the Los Angeles 
club was reélected as general manager 
of the organization, 


Dr. Addison G, Brenizer, past com- 
mander of the American Legion Post, 
No. 64 of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
has been named president of the Meck- 
lenburg County Chapter, American 
Red Cross. 
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Past President A. L. Lommel of 
Waterloo, Iowa, was elected first vice 
president and Kiwanian Henry Wurs- 
ter was elected a director of the Iowa 
Petroleum Association, recently. 


Past President Oswald G. Lawton of 
Los Angeles, California, has been hon- 
ored by being elected secretary of the 
Delta Tau Delta Alumni Association 
of Los Angeles. Past President Otho 
L. Ferris is a past president of the 
same organization and Ludy Langer 
and William M. Creakbaum are mem- 
bers. 


Rabbi F. K. Hirsch of Monroe, Louis- 
iana, who has served as lieutenant gov- 
ernor, district governor, president, and 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Attendance, was recently elected 
president of the Council of Association 
Agencies in Monroe. 


Dr. Colin H. Threlkeld, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has been invited to speak on 
“Bone and Joint Tuberculosis” at the 
American Osteopathic Association 
meeting in New York during July. 


Dr. Seth Hattery, active member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Massillon, Ohio, 
celebrated his 87th birthday, thus being 
one of the oldest, active members in 
the entire organization, having joined 
the club in 1921. He has served for 
30 years as a member of the Board of 
Health and he has also been active in 
banking circles. 


International Secretary Parker at- 
tended the twenty-first convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation which was held in St. Louis, 
February 19-22. Not only because of 
his official interest in view of our Ki- 
wanis activities in vocational guidance 
but also because of his personal inter- 
est through many years even in ad- 
vance of his becoming Secretary he has 
attended the conventions of this asso- 
ciation with few exceptions for many 
years. 

The theme of the convention this 
year was “Guidance and Personnel 
Responsibilities in the Youth Program 
of 1936,” certainly a very timely one. 
The program was one of very definite 
interest and inspiration. 

Secretary Parker acted as the chair- 
man of the session devoted to “Com- 
munity Responsibility for Guidance,” 
indicating trend which will give Ki- 
wanis greater opportunity in this field. 
He also took part in the broadcast over 
the national hook-up of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System which was di- 
rected by Professor Kitson of Teachers 
College of Columbia University. This 
presented a discussion of the community 
aspect of guidance. Kiwanis’ point of 
view was given in Secretary Parker’s 
part of the discussion, and certain club 
activities were referred to by two 
others taking part in the broadcast. 
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(From page 222) 





Bellanca Field, New Castle, Delaware, 


of Lake Champlain in the War of 1812. 
At Lewes in Sussex County is the site 
of the first settlement of Delaware 
under Captain David Pieterssen De 
Vries in 1631. The state observed the 
300th anniversary of the settling of 
Delaware, May 7, 1931, erecting.a tab- 
let on the site honoring the early set- 
tlers. A monument marking the spot 
of the British bombardment in the War 
of 1812 is also found here. 

When the white man first came to 
what is now Delaware, the only inhabi- 
tants were the red men—the Lenni 
Lenapes to the north and the Nanti- 
cokes to the south. The former have 
been driven out by the white civiliza- 
tion, but the descendants of the Nanti- 
cokes are still to be found on their 
reservation near Oak Orchard. Nu- 
merous relics of the Indian are to be 
found today. Perhaps the best collec- 
tions are in the hands of Joseph Wig- 
glesworth of Wilmington and Harold 
Purnell of Georgetown. 

It was in 1631 that Peter Heyes, a 
Dutch explorer, on the ship “Walvis” 


“Old Swedes” Church, Wilmington, established in 





showing landing field and airplane factory. 


came to Delaware. He settled on the 
“Banks of the Hoorn,” near what is 
now Lewes. Although known as the 
DeVries expedition, DeVries was not 
with him. The destruction of this col- 
ony by the Indians is well known. 

Following the Dutch came _ the 
Swedes in 1638. Lord De La Ware for 
whom the state was named never vis- 
ited it. 

At historic New Castle was founded 
the first public park in the United 
States. This was also the state capital 
until 1777. The old City Hall, still in 
the oldest in this 


use, is said to be 
country. 
Churches were established in this 


country in early days. The Lutherans 
established a church at Crane Hook in 
1670, back of what is now the Marine 
Terminal at Wilmington. The Swedes 
Church was erected in 1698 and was 
afterwards changed to an Episcopal 
Church. A meeting house was estab- 
lished by the Friends at Newark in 
1682, and one at Hockessin in 1730. 
Catholic church services were first 





1638. Services have been held continuously to 


date. It is now « Protestant Episcopal Church. Note original old wooden staircase to the gallery. 
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held in the home of Cornelius Halba- 
bram, near Mill Creek. In 1730, a 
Jesuit missionary, Father Whalen, 
started a mission at Coffee Run be- 
tween Silverbrook and Hockessin. The 
cemetery is still in existence, although 
nothing remains of the church but the 
foundation. 

Delaware is justly proud of its citi- 
zens’ part in the Revolutionary War. 
Not only did it give us three of the 
signers, Caesar Rodney, George Read 
and Thomas McKean, but it gave us 
the famous ride of Caesar Rodney, who 
rode from Dover to Philadelphia to 
save the Declaration of Independence. 

In summing up Delaware, as one has 
ably said it, “Small in size but mighty 
in history, wealth, song, literature, ed- 
ucation, religion, production, scenery— 
a combination of which makes the na- 
tive and the stranger who comes here 
to live want to enjoy always the life- 
long blessings of home.” 


State Aid for Libraries 


DISCUSSION meeting on state 

aid for libraries was held at a 
recent conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, under the 
auspices of the National Library Plan- 
ning Committee, the Library Exten- 
sion Board, and the League of Library 
Commissions. Judson T. Jennings of 
Seattle led in the discussion. 

State grants are not only desirable 
but actually essential in view of the 
shrinkage of local revenues according 
to the general opinion at this meeting. 

The discussion brought out that 
many taxes were shifting to the state 
but that sources of revenues in many 
places are not available to the cities, 
with particular reference to libraries. 

Library authorities are being con- 
fronted with increased demands for 
library service, reduced appropriations, 
tax limitation amendments in a num- 
ber of states and the diversion of rev- 
enues from local communities to states 
and the federal government. 

Further discussion brought out the 
fact that approximately a third of the 
people have any library service what- 
ever and another third have very lim- 
ited services. 

Financial aid by the states is one 
of the solutions according to these li- 
brarians—a system that many states 
have already recognized. Many states 
have library extension agencies, some 
states operate a book lending service, 
a number of states have already made 
some limited grants to local libraries, 
several states have given financial aid 
to county libraries. 

The whole discussion brings up a 
number of questions as to how state 
funds should be appropriated, on what 
basis, the purpose for the funds, and 
the amount of money required. 

Various civic organizations are co- 
éperating with the libraries of the 
country in conducting a campaign to 
urge state aid upon the members of 
state legislatures. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Concentration 


That little item several issues back 
about Oil City, Pennsylvania, having 
a concentrated number of members in 
one street évidently started something. 
Now comes a story from Monroe, 
Georgia. Secretary J. Booth Williams 
was quite disturbed when he saw that 
article because being an oil man him- 
self he was torn between conflicting 
emotions; whether to defend the ar- 
ticle or compare it with facts about 
his own club which he says is the best 
one in the world. Oil City claimed 13 
Kiwanians on a street 1300 feet long 
or one Kiwanian to every 100 feet. 
So Secretary Williams began check- 
ing up his own neighborhood, Walton 
Street, and found that out of a mem- 
bership of 36 and a town having a 
population of 3500 there are 11 ac- 
tive members and four former members 
and that this street had furnished the 
club with seven presidents, three lieu- 
tenant governors and three secretaries. 
In addition he writes that there are 
plenty more within yelling distance 
and furthermore Monroe could boast 
a Kiwanian for every 100 inhabitants. 


The Kiwanis Club of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, reports about the concentrated 
number of Kiwanians on one street. 
On one block about 640 feet long, 16 
Kiwanians live and from it that club 
has had three presidents and one lieu- 
tenant governor. A good record. 


Excitement in Louisville 


There was an item in one of the 
newspapers at Louisville, Kentucky, re- 
cently, concerning Dr. Clarence A. 
Rubado, member of the club and as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. He 
paid a school a routine visit and the 
news of his arrival] spread throughout 
the school immediately. Some of the 
youngsters got news of his visit in 
garbled form which led to a terrific 
ferment of excitement. When one 
teacher got to her class on the top 
floor she found the youngsters all agog. 
Before she could grasp what was going 
on they plied her with questions. “Is it 
true, is he really in the building? And 
has he got his violin?” 


Pro and Con 


From Mr. S. C. Singer, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, 
California, and manager of the North- 
ern Division of the Southern California 
Gas Company, comes this comment: “I 
have heard so many fine things said 
about The Kiwanis Magazine, particu- 
larly the February issue, that I believe 
those in charge should be informed. 


The particular compliment paid is that 
in no previous issue has there been such 
a varied list of subjects so ably dis- 
cussed. I am sure that this number of 
the Magazine is a real contribution to 
all of our clubs.” 

Evidently the articles in the Febru- 
ary issue did stimulate a lot of thought. 
Some Kiwanians agree very heartily 
with some articles, and others object 
to one or two. 

Carrying out the forum idea of the 
Magazine and presenting a pro and 
con on controversial subjects, no doubt 
the readers have already noticed the 
answers by Herbert Brauff and Colonel 
McCormick to Mr. Filene’s statements 
published in the February issue. 


An Unusual Decision 


Reverend St. C. Vannix, Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, sends in a 
story about a lawyer who died. He 
had an accident insurance policy which 
his widow tried to collect, but the in- 
surance company said that she could 
not collect because natural death is 
not an accident, it is a visitation of 
God. The widow took the matter to 
court and the court reversed the deci- 
sion of the insurance company with the 
opinion: ‘‘Any visitation of God to a 
lawyer is an accident.” 


A Tribute 


Kiwanis International, 
Instructional and rational, 
Building and inspiring, 
Hoping and aspiring 
Always working, always seeing, 
Always lifting, living, being; 
For Kiwanis spirit trying, 
With constructive issues vying 
For the best in man a-reaching, 
For the good of man a-teaching, 
For ideals standing squarely, 
For objectives striving fairly, 
Kiwanis International, 
Instructional and rational. 
N. R. Baker, 
Member Kiwanis Club of Cullman, Alabama. 


Day by Day 
Shadows fall and day is ended. 
Wearily I seek my rest, 
Wondering just what fault I’ve mended, 
If I’ve showed the world my best. 


Have I left some task unfinished, 
Something that I should have done? 

Have I seen the cares diminished, 
Through my aid of any one? 


Have I cheated one who trusted, 
In my dealings of today? 

Or helped a fellow who was busted 
Start once more upon his way? 


Has ego been my one objective, 
Malice, jealousy, or greed? 
Or succor irrespective 
Of a person’s race or creed? 


If the good outweighs the badness, 
I can settle back and say, 
I’ve effaced some of life’s sadness, 
So I’ve spent a worthwhile day. 
Epna Maer Brown, 
Daughter of a Kiwanian, Dr. Vernon P. Brown, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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It's Trembles 


J. Rosslyn Earp of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, writes that Charles B. Hol- 
man, whose story on Lincoln appeared 
in the February issue of the Magazine, 
was quite right in stating that Lin- 
coln’s mother died of milk fever or 
milk sickness, but he adds, “he was all 
wrong in thinking that milk sickness is 
an infection and wrong again in think- 
ing that cows can have typhoid fever. 
In cattle, a disease is called trembles, 
which is the result of a specific vege- 
table poison in the rayless goldenrod 
found in the Middle West and in white 
snake root. Trembles in cattle be- 
come milk sickness in humans who 
drink the milk or eat butter or flesh 
of the cattle who are afflicted. Cases 
are still reported occasionally in the 
Pecos Valley in New Mexico but they 
are so scarce that it would be some- 
thing of a curiosity.” 


More About Sight-Saving 


The story in the February issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine about sight- 
saving at Niagara Falls, New York, 
prompts me to pass on the following 
information. Some of our old rural 
school buildings are inadequately 
lighted on cloudy days. To a large 
extent we have solved the problem by 
the use of yellow chalk. Blackboards 
are not entirely black. They have a 
tinge of blue. Blue and yellow are 
complementary colors. We have found 
by experience that yellow chalk has 
a much higher visibility on black- 
boards than white chalk. To prove 
this, write a sentence on a blackboard 
with white chalk and write the same 
sentence near the first using yellow 
chalk. Step to the back of the class- 
room and note the greater visibility 
of the yellow writing. Any school, no 
matter how poor, can buy some yellow 
chalk instead of white, and thus save 
precious eyes. Fellow Kiwanians do a 
good deed by passing on this informa- 
tion. 

ALBERT EARLY, 


State Department of Education, Del- 
aware; Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Georgetown, Delaware. 


A man who is a friend of none is 
very apt to find in critical times a need 
of those friends, whose absence he 
would then realize. 

Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, 
Premier of Great Britain. 


“The Darkest Hour in any man’s 
life is when he sits down to plan how 
to get money without earning it.”— 


HorRACE GREELEY 
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More on that Breaded Veal Problem 


By F. W. BECKWITH 


Chairman of the House Committee, Kiwanis Club of Monessen, Pennsylvania 


“Yon Cassius hath a lean and hun- 
gry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are 
dangerous.” 


ITH ALL apologies to Shakes- 
peare, I am impelled to qual- 
ify somewhat the above 

quotation. Psychologists tell us that 
all men—tall and short, rich and poor, 
lean and fat—think during every wak- 
ing moment so long as life endures. 
Were it not for ruining the meter of 
the lines above I wish to amend the 
last line to read, “He thinks too much 
of himself: such men are dangerous.” 

Surely, the lean man, driven by that 
inner sense of lack, would be most like- 
ly to think, to scheme, to connive, in 
the attempt to better his own miserable 
condition at the expense of any and all 
mankind; nevertheless, the well-fed 
and mentally serene individual, while 
thinking just as much, would be most 
certain to include the welfare of his 
fellows in his mental processes. 

I hold the brief that, before any man 
will feel the urge to serve his fellows 
better through a medium such as Ki- 
wanis, his inner man must have been 
so soothed by his home cuisine as to 
clear his mind completely of all selfish 
thoughts. 

Since all Kiwanis weekly meetings 
are built around the tradition of a 
luncheon, the condition develops, some- 
times unfortunately, in that the mem- 
ber cannot bring his own lunch. When 
this well-fed and altruistic member has 
been exposed for a few weeks or months 
to the monotonous and poorly served 
gastronomic crimes—the cold cuts, the 
corned beef and cabbage, the perennial 
breaded veal—which are too often in- 





flicted upon the organization, there is 
certainly a danger that he will begin 
to anticipate the menu with horror and 
to associate that horror with all the 
other activities of Kiwanis. 

We agree with L. W. Wigmore’s 
ideas as expressed in the March issue 
of this Magazine. 

The Kiwanis Club of Monessen, 
Pennsylvania, has no need to fear any 
disruption caused by the mediocrity of 
its caterer, Pierce C. Johnson, Mones- 
sen restaurateur, who has in less than 
thirty years built up a lunch wagon in- 
to concededly the best eating place in 
the Monongahela valley, understands 
only too well the vital importance of 
good food as a builder in Kiwanis. 

Pierce gives the club a free yearly 
Christmas dinner, turkey with all the 
trimmings, complete from soup to nuts 
and cigars, topped off with a superior 
program of entertainment, to show his 
appreciation to the organization for 
its .patronage. 
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Just to make your mouths water here 
are a few of Pierce Johnson’s menus as 
served to us: 


A Few Menus 


Tomato Juice 


Stuffed Pork Chop with Spiced Crabapple 
Corn Fritters with Maple Syrup 
French Fried Potatoes 
Pineapple and Nut Salad 
Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 
Bran Muffins Coffee 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


Stuffed Roast Capon with Spiced Peach 
Buttered New Green Peas 
Stuffed Baked Idaho Potato 

Combination Salad 
Sunshine Pie 
Cheese Biscuits Coffee 


Grapefruit-Orange Cocktail 
Celery Hearts Stuffed Olives 
Stuffed Roast Young Turkey, Cranberry Jelly 
Creamed New Baby Onions 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Fruit and Nut Salad 
Steam Pudding with Wine Sauce 
Assorted Rolls Coffee 


Pineapple Juice 
Baked Ham, Virginia Style, Spiced Apples 
Buttered Golden Bantam Corn 
Baked Mashed Sweet Potatoes with 
Marshmallow 
Head Lettuce with French Dressing 
Fresh Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream 
Biscuits Coffee 


Harmonious Living 


By ROBERT J. PRITTIE 
Governor, Western Canada District; Brandon, Manitoba 


and Canada are destined to lead 

the nations of the world into peace 
and mutual understanding. The fact 
that we have demonstrated for over a 
century that two nations can live side 
by side in mutual appreciation of each 
other is a challenge to those who say 
world peace is an idle dream. That our 
two countries with their cosmopolitan 
make-up can see in each other those 


Te PEOPLES of the United States 


qualities that are conducive to happy 
relationships exemplifies the possibility 
of the wider demonstration for those 
with eyes to see. 

It is refreshing to us when we rea- 
lize that in this period of unrest when 
men’s hearts fail them as they view 
the ccnflict of ideas expressed in na- 
tional fears, racial hatreds, self-ag- 
grandizement and pride of conquest, 
that we of the North American contin- 
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on such subjects as Music in its Relation to Other Arts; History; Religion; 
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Week Committee, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. Canadian clubs may 
write to: Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 4 Richmond St., E., Toronto. 
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ent have been able to cancel these war- 
provoking elements in order to insure 
harmony and contentment between us. 

Kiwanis serves as a channel for the 
expression of those ideals of good will 
which we all feel for one another. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
thank all those officers and members 
of Kiwanis clubs in the United States 
for their very kind expressions of 
sympathy and for their eulogies at the 
time of the passing of our late lam- 
ented King George V. Overtures of 
this kind make us appreciate the possi- 
bilities of Kiwanis offices. 

I would like too to commend John 
S. Nollen, governor of the Nebraska- 
Iowa District, for the suggested slogan 
for his district for 1936, “International 
Good Will.’”’ Any contribution that dis- 
trict may make in bringing about a 
better understanding of our respon- 
sibilities in this regard will be very 
much worth while. 

We know of course that most of our 
international and national troubles 
are due to a wrong sense of values and 
a resulting misplacement of emphasis. 
Kiwanis provides an avenue for the 
direction of these sentiments of the 
spirit essential to universal well-being. 

It insists on the necessary predom- 
inance in our every individual speech 
and action of good will for our fel- 
lowmen. It tells us of the great neces- 
sity of the world today as always of 
friendship. Tired humanity is crying 
out for friendship. It will have to learn 
“the only way to have a friend is to 
be one.” Those who give most get 
most. This is true in Kiwanis as in all 
other walks in life. 

Canadians are grateful for the con- 
tinued good will of our brothers, sis- 
ters and especially children of tthe 
United States. We thank them for 
their expressions of neighborliness 
down through the years and it is our 
earnest trust this will go on for years 
to come. 

We are conscious of course that the 
foundations of our ability to live har- 
moniously together are in our common 
allegiance to a God of love. We can 
certainly join in recognizing ‘‘this 
thine ancient sacrifice, a humble and 
a contrite heart”? and go on with Rud- 
yard Kipling in the prayer “Lord God 
of hosts, be with us yet, Lest we for- 
get, Lest we forget.” 


Boys' and Girls' Week 
April 25—May 2 


The program for Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week focuses the attention of the com- 
munity upon boys and girls and their 
problems and seeks to enlist the co- 
6peration of all agencies and indi- 
viduals in a year-round program for 
the development and preservation of 
character in the coming generation. 

A Manuel of Suggestions for Daily 
Programs may be secured by writing 
to the National Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
Committee for the United States, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 






Harrisburg-Gettysburg Inter-Club Meeting 
June 20, Enroute Washington, D. C. 


By EARL T. DE WALD 


Chairman, Pennsylvania District Inter-Club Relations Committee 


IWANIANS attending their 20th 

annual International convention in 
Washington, D. C., Sunday to Thurs- 
day, June 21-25, will go back home 
with fond recollections but those dele- 
gates who plan their trip so as to be 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, June 
20, before the convention opens will 
be more richly rewarded in entertain- 
ment and educational features. Like 
the fruit gives zest and punch to the 
ice cream sundae, so Harrisburg Ki- 
wanians are planning a gala occasion 
that will be snap and punch in advance 
of the convention opening. 

Proud of their city which is full of 
historic associations and somewhat 
boastful as hosts, Harrisburg Kiwan- 
ians want fellow members to get a 
taste and touch of hospitality that will 
make delegates want to come back 
again. They’ll have a definite program 
of entertainment, one that will give 
visiting delegations an opportunity to 
meet and exchange greetings twenty- 
four hours before the Washington fes- 
tivities are scheduled to begin. Plans 
include luncheon, visit to Gettysburg 
and a dinner-dance, replete with en- 


tertainment. All this is to be provided 
the delegates at a mere fraction of 
what they would have to pay if they 
attempted such an itinerary on an in- 
dividual scale. 

Arrangements are such that dele- 
gates will arrive in the national capi- 
tal in plenty of time for the opening 
convention session. 

Assuming that all visitors will arrive 
in Harrisburg before noon, buses will 
leave for Gettysburg immediately 
after lunch and return for dinner at 
6:45 p. m., in the $550,000 Mosque 
of the Zembo Shriners. 

In Harrisburg, visitors will be inter- 
ested in the Pennsylvania Capitol 
buildings costing some 43 million dol- 
lars; the longest stone arch bridge in 
the world, being 3,830 feet long; the 
Hershey Chocolate plant which con- 
sumes one-tenth of the total world 
output of cocoa beans; the famous 
water front along the Susquehanna 
River; Middletown Airport; and the 
Italian Garden; and also Harrisburg’s 
schools, homes and downtown section. 

Plan your convention trip so as to 
be in Harrisburg before noon on June 
20. A hearty welcome awaits you! 


Maryland, My Maryland!’ 


(From page 221) 


Virginia points; U. S. No. 213 extend- 
ing at the intersection of U. S. No. 1 
from Elkton to Salisbury and Ocean 
City; U. S. No. 13 extending from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and points north 
along the peninsula to connect with 
the ferries operating to Norfolk and 
other points; U. S. No. 15 extending 
from Washington to Gettysburg and 
other Pennsylvania points; and the De- 
fense Highway, connecting Washing- 
ton and Annapolis, also known as U. S. 
No. 50. 

Marylanders, true to their English 
ancestors, indulge in many of the 
sports of their mother country. Horse 
racing is a popular pastime with four 
internationally known tracks—Pimlico, 
Bowie, Laurel and Havre de Grace in 
active operation annually. The best 
thoroughbreds of America race on 
these tracks for substantial purses, at- 
tracting thousands of interested spec- 
tators. 

The western section of Maryland is 
located in the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghany .Mountains with high altitudes, 


while the eastern sections border on 
both sides of the Chesapeake Bay and 
also the Atlantic Ocean. On the south 
the state border extends along the Po- 
tomac River. This makes the state 
ideal for summer vacations, since op- 
portunities for both mountain and sea- 
shore recreation abound. 

Frederick, another town rich in col- 
onial atmosphere, is the home of 
Barbara Frietchie, who is supposed to 
have defied General Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson and his Confederate 
troops in an attempt to haul down 
“The Stars and Stripes.” John Green- 
leaf Whittier immortalized this inci- 
dent. Colonial homes of importance 
still standing in and near Frederick 
are Rose Hill Manor, home of Thomas 
Johnson, first governor of Maryland; 
old Roger Brooke Taney house, home 
of one of the most eminent jurists 
America has produced; and the old Sei- 
bert House, which stands in the center 
of Frederick. This is one of the oldest 
colonial homes in Western Maryland. 

Old Fort Frederick, located in Wash- 
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ington County, was a defense in the 
early Indian wars and a prison in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Hagerstown was a principal inter- 
mediate stopping place on the Old Na- 
tional Pike. Probably one of the oldest 
houses here is Mt. Prospect, which 
dates back to the eighteenth century. 
Old St. John’s Lutheran Church, the 
cornerstone of which was laid in 1795, 
is another interesting land mark. 

In Harford County on the northern 
shore of Bush River still stands an old 
house known as Sophia’s Dairy, which 
was bequeathed by Col. John Hall, born 
in 1658, to his daughter. This house 
contains a beautiful double stairway 
and also a secret stairway. 

Colonial homes still standing on the 
Eastern Shore are Ratcliffe Manor, the 
old Hollyday estate, Easton, and 
Hampden, Talbot County; Teackle 
House, Princess Anne; and Beverly, old 
Dennis Mansion, Pocomoke City. 

In contrast to the quiet towns of 
Annapolis and Frederick, is Baltimore, 
the metropolis of the state, which was 
founded in 1730, on land purchased 
from Daniel and Charles Carroll. The 
city is recognized for its old world 
charm, but much of this quality has 
been lost in the rush of modern times. 
Baltimore has one of the finest natural 
harbors in the United States and the 
industrial progress to which this ad- 
vantage has given rise has inevitably 
led the city to abandon the land marks 
of the past in order to make room for 
the less picturesque, but more efficient 
structures of present-day finance. Bal- 
timore is one of the outstanding manu- 
facturing cities in the country and is 
an internationally known port. 

The world-renowned Johns Hopkins 
University, Medical School and Hos- 
pital is located here. The university 
buildings are now located in the heart 
of the residential section of Homewood. 
In the Hopkins University building 
group is the colonia] mansion “Home- 
wood” of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
The Homewood mansion is now a mu- 
seum. The Baltimore College of Den- 
tal Surgery, established in 1839, is the 
oldest and for many years the only 
dental college in the world. The Pea- 
bedy Conservatory of Music in exist- 
ence since 1886, attracts students from 
all parts of the country. Goucher Col- 
lege is one of the leading educational 
institutions for women in the United 
States. 

Baltimore is the home of the first 
railroad in the United States, the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, having been operated 
as early as 1827. It was at this rail- 
road’s depot, Mount Clare, which is 
still standing, that the first telegraph 
message, “What God hath wrought,” 
was received. It was sent by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, May 24, 1844. In Carroll 
Park is the mansion of Charles Car- 
roll, barrister. In Clifton Park is the 
old home of Johns Hopkins, founder of 
the university, hospital and medical 
school. 

The first monument honoring George 
Washington was erected in Baltimore 
in 1815. Christopher Columbus was 


honored by the erection of a monument 
in 1792. In Westminster Churchyard 
is the tomb of Edgar Allen Poe, author 
of “The Raven” and other outstanding 
American literary works. 

In East Baltimore stands the Wells 
and McComas Monument, which was 
erected in honor of two young sharp- 
shooters who picked off General Ross 
of the British Army as he was advanc- 
ing with: his troops along the North 
Point Road in September 1814. This at- 
tack by the British was made in connec- 
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tion with the attack on Fort McHenry. 
Fort McHenry is located at the tip end 
of Locust Point, and is where “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was conceived 
by Francis Scott Key. Fort McHenry is 
now a national shrine, a monument 
having been erected to Key’s memory 
here in 1922 and dedicated by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

These and many other shrines and 
points of interest await the visitor, 
Maryland awaits your coming. 


Banking System of Canada 


(From page 208) 


paid interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum to the government. A _ bank 
could further expand its note issue 
against the deposit of full cover in 
gold or legal tender in the Central Gold 
Reserve. 

The Act as revised in 1934 limited 
note issues of commercial banks as 
from March 1935 to the amount of 
paid-up capital, and provided for an- 
nual decreases over ten years, until 
the maximum is reduced to 25% of 
paid-up capital. Bank notes, in addi- 
tion to being a first charge against 
total assets of the issuing bank, are 
secured by the Bank Note Redemption 
Fund and circulate freely in all parts 
of the country. 

The Bank of Canada opened for 
business on March 11, 1935, adding 
another link to the chain of central 
banks within the Empire. Its func- 
tions are those usually performed by 
a central bank. The shares are pub- 
licly owned, and widely distributed— 
no bank or banker being permitted to 
possess one. Control lies in the hands 
of the Executive Committee of the 
bank, of which two of the three voting 
members consist of the Governor and 
his Deputy, both government appoint- 
ees; the Deputy Finance Minister is 
also a member but without voting 
power and the Governor has the power 
of veto over any proposals of the 
Committee or of the Board of Direc- 
tors. The Bank of Canada has taken 
over the Dominion Government note 
issue. The commercial banks are re- 
quired to maintain a reserve consist- 
ing of deposits with the Bank of 
Canada and legal tender notes equal 
to not less than 5% of their deposit 
liabilities in Canada. The commercial 
banks were required to turn in their 
gold holdings to the Bank of Canada. 

It is proposed by the present gov- 
ernment to make such changes in the 
ownership and control of the Bank 
of Canada as may be necessary to give 
the government a predominant interest 
in the ownership as well as effective 
control of the bank. 

The ordinary operations of commer- 
cial banks have not changed as a re- 
sult of the establishment of a central 
bank, but the cutting down of their 
note-issuing privileges has rendered 


many small competitive branches un- 
profitable and these are gradually be- 
ing discontinued. A further contrib- 
uting factor to the closing of branches 
in outlying areas where operating 
costs are high and business small has 
been the reduction of the maximum 
collectible interest rate on loans to 
7%. The rate allowed on savings de- 
posits, which stood at 3% for over 
thirty years, has been reduced to 2%. 

Being over-burdened with funds 
growing partly out of recurrent gov- 
ernment deficits, banks have been 
compelled, owing to the small demand 
for advances for business purposes, 
to seek earnings by increasing their 
holdings of government securities. 
These low-yielding investments repre- 
sent a disproportionately high per- 
centage of their total assets. Follow- 
ing a depression, the growth of com- 
mercial loans usually lags behind im- 
provement in general business; indica- 
tions of betterment in demand for 
commercial money are now discernible. 


Loans—Branch Banking 


Loans are made not only upon 
pledged security but based upon the 
character, capacity and capital of the 
borrower. A unique provision in the 
Bank Act permits a bank to lend not 
only against the hypothecation of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading 
representing goods, wares and mer- 
chandise in the possession of a third 
party, but to advance to wholesalers 
of primary products of agriculture, 
mining, lumbering, et cetera, upon 
these products and to manufacturers 
on the materials procured for manu- 
facture, against their own receipt 
therefor, the bank acquiring a direct 
lien upon the security represented by 
the receipt, which of course cannot be 
taken to secure a pre-existing debt. 

The security follows the goods 
through the process of manufacture 
to the finished article. It is a distinct 
advantage to the borrower in many 
cases to have the goods in his own 
possession instead of in a warehouse. 
Provision is also made for advances 
to farmers on the security of live- 
stock and grain in their possession. 

Daily settlements between the banks 
at all points are brought to a focus 
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on the books of the Bank of Canada, 
where settlements are made by trans- 
fer of balances, thus avoiding the risk 
and expense of transporting cash. 

A natural question to be asked by 
one who is accustomed to unit bank- 
ing as opposed to branch banking is, 
“How in the world can a banker away 
down in Montreal know whether or 
not a farmer, in say Northern Alberta, 
is good for a loan?” The answer is, 
of course, that the official in the East 
doesn’t know details of the position 
of individual applicants, but the 
branch manager on the spot does and, 
in the great majority of instances, 
either grants or declines the loan ac- 
cording to his own judgment based on 
first-hand information. 

In over 90% of the cases, so far as 
the Bank of Montreal is concerned, 
applications are dealt with immedi- 
ately by the branch managers, as the 
amounts, with few exceptions, come 
within their authorized discretionary 
limits. Amounts in excess are re- 


ferred iby letter or telegram to the re- 
gional superintendent, whose decision 
is communicated promptly. In the 
rare cases where a_ superintendent’s 
discretionary limit is exceeded, the ap- 
plication is passed on to Head Office 
by mail or over a private wire. 

Annual inspection of branches in- 
cludes auditing books and detailed re- 
ports on individual loans. In addition, 
the Bank Act provides that the share- 
holders appoint annually two ap- 
proved chartered accountants to main- 
tain a general audit of a bank’s af- 
fairs and report to the shareholders 
at their next annual meeting. The 
Act also provides for the appointment 
by the government of an Inspector 
General of Banks, who has access to 
the records of all the chartered banks. 

There have been few bank failures 
in Canada during the past quarter of 
a century and in no instance have the 
note holders suffered loss; and deposi- 
tors have lost very , not 
a dollar in the past thirteen years. 





The Canadian Railway Situation 


(From page 208) 


warning, I quote the following descrip- 
tion of the situation from the latest 
annual report of the System: The 
capital obligations amount to $3,052,- 
890,000. They consist of $270,213,- 
000 of capital stock, of which $265,- 
628,000 -has been acquired by the 
Canadian Government at a cash ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000; long-term 
funded debt amounting to $1,246,330,- 
000 held by the public, of which $963,- 
906,000 has been guaranteed by Do- 
minion Government and $72,184,000 
by Provincial Governments; loans (and 
accrued unpaid interest) owing to the 
Dominion Government, amounting to 
$1,132,067,000, and liability for Do- 
minion Government’s expenditures on 
the Canadian Government Railways 
amounting to $404,280,000. 

Ultimate financial responsibility for 
the operation of the System rests on 
the Treasury of the Dominion. 

I find myself hopelessly embarrassed 
in any attempt to describe “the gener- 
al views of what would be an ideal way 
to handle this problem.” 

As the representative of one of the 
great railway systems in this country, 
and as a private citizen, I have at vari- 
ous times drawn public attention to 
the state of affairs which exists, and 
have suggested that negotiations 
should be opened looking to a unifica- 
tion for operating purposes of the two 
systems, which, I believe, would en- 
able us to carry on the railway trans- 
portation of this country at a great 
saving as compared with present con- 
ditions. I have publicly explained my 
views on this point in some detail and 
at some length, but it is obviously im- 
possible for me to do more than make 
very general suggestions. Should the 
owners of the other System at any 


time accept this general programme, 
the details of an arrangement under 
it would be worked out by negotiation. 

As the owners of the opposing Sys- 
tem are also those charged with ad- 
ministering the general affairs of the 
country, the question is not the simple 
one of negotiation between two groups 
of private capitalists. This introduces 
certain obvious difficulties, and sets 
certain limits to the liberty of speech 
and action of the representatives of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The sol- 
ution of the problem will ultimately 
be along lines decided by the govern- 
ment of a democratic nation, and, 
therefore, representing the will of the 
Canadian people. For this reason any 
action which I or any other private 
citizen can take is necessarily limited 
to the expression of general opinions. 

In common with all the citizens of 
this country, I have a profound faith 
in the ability of our system of govern- 
ment to come to correct decisions, even 
if incorrect decisions have sometimes 
been taken. If and when the Govern- 
ment of Canada undertakes a discus- 
sion of this problem, I and other citi- 
zens will contribute our views, and 
support or oppose any proposal which 
the government may offer. When the 
problem is settled by the government 
in office at that time, all Canadians, 
regardless of their approval or other- 
wise of the policy officially adopted, 
will loyally support the government in 
carrying out its policies. 

It is pleasant to know that the peo- 
ple of the United States are inter- 
ested in this important Canadian prob- 
lem, and, in giving my views concern- 
ing it, I have tried to adhere faith- 
fully to your request that they should 
be impartial. 
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Jencing and metals 


““We recognize PAGE as the fence pioneer. 
Witness this new fence post. Heretofore, 
fence posts have been adaptations of 
existing sections. Now PAGE gives us the 
new wing channel line Post designed by 
their engineers especially for fence, with 
many advantages resulting—superior gal- 
vanizing, greater strength, a far neater, 
more serviceable installation.” 

PAGE alone offers a selection of quality 
fence metals—ARMCO Iron, ALCOA 
Aluminum, Allegheny Stainless Steel, genuine 
Wrought Iron. One of these best serves 
your fence problem. 

Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence experts who will gladly 
consult with you. Write to one of the 
offices shown below for helpful literature 
and name of Page Fence expert near you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


This Label— Your Guarantee 
The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal- 














vanizing which is guarantee d to withstand a 
minimum of 12 one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 


to fence fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well — your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust. 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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and Steel Safety File 
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; in alphabeticai arrange- 
ment, easy to find when 
wanted. This combination 
steel safety file and strong 
box safeguards insurance 
policies, receipts, contracts, 
deeds, wills, bills and valu- 
able papers, while cash and 
jewelry are secure in the 
strong box. Built of steel 
throughout; sturdy con- 
struction; Soeeneey weld- 
ed. A strong outer lock on 
the file and another strong 
lock on the box, with two 
separate keys. Use the file as 
often as you like without 
disturbing the box. 
FREE Nameplate with 
your name in 22-K 
f° vid-leaf. We also furnish aiphe- 
et letters, compartment divid- 
division guides, document 
Sites, etc,., so you can —— 


size 12\4 x12\% 7 5\4 files to suit your 


Direct-To-You ONLY $685 
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SITUATION WANTED by Bandmaster and 
Teacher. 19 years’ experience, musician, teacher 
and leader. Excellent references, ability and in- 
searity. a age 37. Former member Sousa’s 


dence invited. EUGENE SLICK, 
oat % Main 3 Anderson, Indiana. 
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West Park, Cleveland, Welfare Program 


(From page 214) 


A muscle test is given and the defi- 
cient muscles are involved in treat- 
ment. Activity is extremely light at 
first and graded as strength develops. 

The program for pre-school spastic 
children offers a four and one-half 
hour daily program of alternative ex- 
ercise, rest and play. This involves 
relaxation and coérdinating exercises, 
walking, speech and eating training 
and codrdinating play and games. 
Some of the work is accompanied by 
music for rhythm. The program 
covers the middle part of the day with 
lunch and an hour’s nap at noon. A 
special working committee of doctors, 
a neurologist, psychologist, orthopedist 
and pediatrician direct this program. 

As Cleveland has a_ school for 
crippled children, the Association for 
the Crippled and Disabled does not 
attempt to offer any scholastic work, 
directing its entire children’s program 
to four groups of children: (1) the 
pre-school group, (2) children receiv- 
ing treatment prior to return to 
school, (3) children not sufficiently 
disabled to warrant admittance to the 
crippled school and (4) those attend- 
ing parochial schools. 

Since January 1, 1935 
December 1, 92 cases have 


and up to 
received 


The Canadian National 


(From page 202) 


Through the operation of the Sys- 
tem’s various departments millions of 
dollars of outside capital have been 
interested in Canadian investment. 
Hundreds of industries have been lo- 
cated along the lines of the System. 
Suitable settlers have been located on 
farms and these settlers and other 
farmers have been assisted in many 
ways. Unemployed families have been 
assisted in removing from the cities 
to farms, where they could become 
producers, and farmers in drought 
stricken areas have been assisted in 
locating in better farming territories. 
Canada’s tourist industry has been 
built up by the advertising of the rail- 
ways and other transportation agen- 
cies until it has assumed a position of 
importance in the economic life of the 
Dominion. These and other things 
have been done, and are being done, 
and the Canadian National System is 
performing its share of the werk. 

Space does not permit more than a 
passing reference to many matters 
which should be dealt with in an arti- 
cle of this type, but perhaps sufficient 
has been written to show that the Can- 
adian National Railways have played, 
and continue to play, a most important 
part in the development of the Domin- 
ion which they serve. 


treatment in the Children’s Depart- 
ment, 70 being under the age of six- 
teen and 22 between sixteen and 
twenty-one. Twenty-five of these 
cases were referred by private phy- 
sicians and the balance by nine dif- 
ferent hospitals. The aim of the As- 
sociation is to serve the various hos- 
pitals, health and social agencies and 
the record for 1935 clearly indicates 
that this is being done. 

Space does not permit enumerating 
all the special equipment furnished by 
the West Park club. Some principal 
items are: large therapeutical three- 
way mirror, adjustable walking rails, 
special climbing stairs, bicycles, spe- 
cial adjustable seats, games, toys, 
tables, chairs, etc. All of these are 
used daily in administering treatment. 

In 1935 through the aid of the West 
Park Kiwanis club, twenty crippled 
children were sent to a summer camp 
especially for handicapped youngsters. 

Children now walk who could not 
before, braces and crutches have been 
discarded, crippled and handicapped 
lives now enjoy their God-given heri- 
tage to a greater degree. Lives dulled 
and saddened by crushing disability 
are now bright. 

This is our objective. 


Tacoma Carnival 


(From page 223) 


This 
popular in 
summer and winter facilities, 
ing hotel and cabin rooms for more 
than a thousand persons, are in full 
operation. When the Tacoma Kiwan- 
ians, assuming their usual active 
coéperative leadership, staged the re- 
cent fifth annual carnival, all of the 
facilities at Paradise were taxed to 
the limit. The largest winter crowd 
ever in the Rainier National Park, ex- 
cept for the national championships, 
were thrilled time and again when the 
Pacific Northwest’s best men and 
women skiers vied in the most difficult 
course ever laid out on the precipi- 
tous slopes of Paradise Valley. 

Not only is skiing creating a whole- 
some field of sport for the youth of 
Puget Sound and a thrilling sporting 
interest for the crowds of onlookers, 
but also a new line of business for the 
stores of Tacoma and other com- 
munities. Winter sports shops have 
opened and established stores have 
developed new departments to fill the 
many requirements of the skier. The 
Kiwanis Club of Tacoma is justly 
proud of the part it has played in bring- 
ing to Western Washington a realiza- 
tion of the full value of another great 
natural resource, 


year skiing has become so 
this area that both the 
inelud- 
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Canada's National 
Duality 


(From page 201) 


APRIL, 








































finally the Confederation Act of 1867 
also called the British North America 
Act by which the two languages, Eng- 
lish and French, have received equal 
recognition in the Federal House and 
all the courts of Canada. The same 
B. N. A. indorsed the principle of sep- 
arate schools and limited the power of 
provincial governments in this field. 

This national dualism has endured. 
There may be French Canadians who 
would prefer to be alone in the land 
discovered and opened by their ances- 
tors and there may be English Can- 
adians who would rather have Canada 
entirely English, but we cannot change 
the course of history. 

The association of French and Eng- 
lish Canadigns has not always been too 
agreeable, but on the whole the ar- 
rangement has worked out well enough. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
this duality had its advantages. As 
time goes on, occasions of friction will 
likely be scarce as public life has prob- 
ably passed through the dangerous 
cycles where such misunderstanding 
could arise. 

Through his partnership with the 
English Canadian, the French Cana- 
dian has awakened to a greater sense of 
emulation. His happy-go-lucky dispo- 
sition has been aroused to action. In 
a minority, quality must supplement 
quantity and the elite counts more 
than the mass. Thus the French Can- 
adians, who have always been race- 
conscious, deem it a duty to, maintain 
and develop their moral and intellect- 
ual qualities, their spiritual and na- 
tional entity. They are hereby con- 
vineed of giving to Canada something 
more precious than gold. 

Their religious spirit, their family 
life, their law-abiding philosophy, in 
short their domestic and social virtues 
are real, genuine and can serve as an 
inspiring example in days when the 
spiritual values are the object of such 
a bitter strife. 

To the English Canadian, this asso- 
ciation with a race of different genius 
has not been without its good influ- 
ence. “The French Canadian threads 
in our national fabric are stout and 
colorful,” writes an English-speaking 
Canadian. “They add strength to the 
weave and gaiety to the pattern. With- 
out them, Canada would be less of a 
nation than she is. Without them, 
Canada would not be the same sort of 
a nation. The necessity of adapting 
ourselves, at every stage in our con- 
stitutional growth, to the needs and 
demands of our French Canadian fel- 
low-citizens has, undoubtedly, given us 
—a more flexible form of government 
than we should otherwise have had. 
The very difficulties of the situation 
have worked to our benefit, making us 
more resourceful and more tolerant.” 
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Opens Like a Book 


All important Papers at Your Finger Tips Without 
Removing from the Cabinet 

The greatest Time-Saver ever offered the busy executive. 
The Automatic Expanding file drawer affords instant vis- 
ibility and access without removing papers from file— 
without rising from desk. Top of the file is flush with 
the desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. 

SPECIAL FEATURE 

The Automatic File “‘Opens and Closes Like a Book.’’ 
Automatically opens into a ‘“V’’ Shape, giving you 9” of 
extra working space no matter how tightly filled the 
drawer may be. This important feature is the GREAT- 
EST ADVANCE IN FILING PRACTICE IN 50 YEARS. 
Available in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 


FRE For complete information send name at 
once for descriptive circular and price list. 


Automatic File and Index Co. 
629 W. Washington St. Dept. 2314 Chicago, Illinols 
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Here is a new business, The product is so unusual that 
it has opened up a new market. Don’t confuse FAB- 
RIX with a “Door Mat.” It has a hundred INDUS- 
TRIAL uses in factories. Your sales for home use will 
be the least part of your business, Here is an oppor- 
tunity for one man in each community. Under our 
license you can establish a local manufacturing 
plant. The investment required is reasonable. 

COSTS NOTHING to get complete facts. Rush your name and 
address and we'll send complete description of simple machine 
that quickly slices old tires into uniform strips; shows you 
how patented method forms strips into springy, long wearing 
FA 5e tire into a $2.00 mat; 
how you can start on a reasonable investment and build a 
business so big, so fast, that it will take your breath 
Capable men, responsible men, big men, are the ones we 
want in this enterprise. If you are that kind don’t delay a 
minute. Write, air mail or wire today. All information is free. 


FABRIX INC., 325 West Huron $t., Dept. 684, Chicago, ill. 
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The Most Sensationa 
Business Opportunity 
Since 1929 


Gigantic National Market running into 
Millions. And you can now supply it 
with JUNK TIRES as your raw mate- 
rial. What a Business. What an un- 
heard of profit. Schools, stores, clubs, 
factories, public buildings, homes, of- 
fices, grab this good looking, springy, 
long wearing FABRIX Mat. No limit 
to market. And the profits are so big 
that you can easily afford to hire 
helpers, hire salesmen, and stil] have 
a fabulous margin on every mat. 


FABRIX, Inc., Dept. 684 
325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send full information at once. No 
cost to me, no obligation. 
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says H. J. Miller, “couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.” Here is 

chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
leather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. : 

Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on tough cowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leather strength. New ogee post handle. 

Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure. Choice of black or 
brown. A rich looking piece of luggage. 
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You Can Live In This Coach 
the Same as at Home 
Here's the latest mode of trav- 

Travel Coach, com- 
osece with cooking, dining and sleeping 
quarters. Enables you to live anywhere 
as cheaply ae at home. No extra expense whatever, except 
what it costs to run your car. Substantial in 
construction and charming in its appoint- 
ments. Sleeping accommodations for as many 
as eight. Three models as low as $395. Write 
today for FREE catalog showing coaches 1il- 
lustrated in colors. 

PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4547 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 
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A PARLIAMENTARY CHART 
Based upon Robert's Rules of Order-Revised 
For Assemblies — Fits in Your Pocket 

Just turn the dial for an instanteous answer to any 
Parliamentary question. A time-saver, no delay, no 
confusion and no arbitrary ruling. A great boon to 
chairmen, presiding officers and laymen. Recom- 
mended by eminent a=. Only $1.00 
postpaid. Mail to Hazel’s Parliamentary Chart, 
401 Manufacturers Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Money back, if not satisfied in five days. 











On to Washington! June 21-25. 





might as well go out of business. If, 
however, the League finds it necessary 
to employ even military sanctions in 
order to restrain Mussolini, I believe 
the Canadian people will take whatever 
part the League demands of them. It 
will not, however, be merely because 
Great Britain is involved in the issue, 
but because Canada has deliberately 
chosen to throw her full weight into 
the scales in favor of a collective sys- 
tem, through her own constituted au- 
thorities. 

Much confusion of’ thought about 
Commonwealth relations was shown 
by the Riddell incident over oil sanc- 
tions at Geneva. Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian representative at Geneva, 
in a small committee studying sanc- 
tions revived a suggestion that sanc- 
tions be increased to include oil. The 
papers announced that Canada had 
proposed oil sanctions. It was at the 
time when Mussolini was striving to 
make it appear that the Ethiopian af- 
fair was a dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and Italy and he at once seized 
on this as evidence for his contention. 
The Canadian Government explained 
to the world that this was not Canada’s 
proposal, but the personal suggestion 
of its representative in a committee 
studying sanctions. It afterward trans- 
pired that the suggestion had already 
been made and was only revived by 
Dr. Riddell. Mussolini immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that Canada 
had repudiated its representative and 


are politicians who would nationalize 
the whole system—but Canada, at 
least, can boast that during the whole 
of the depression not a bank failed 
in the Dominion. There were no runs 
on banks, no crashes such as fairly 
ruined whole communities in the Re- 
public. 

All of this has made for stability. 
Whether it is our economic position, 
as a producer in large quantities of 
raw materials, or whether it is due to 
Canadian characteristics, the Domin- 
ion does not run to the extremes of 
the Republic. Canada has kept a stead- 
ier course. Our boom did not reach 
the heights of the United States and 
on the other hand the depression never 
touched the low marks of the Republic. 
Canadians take life easier; there is 
not the mad scramble. Life is simpler 
and less intense. 

The same is true of sports. Cana- 
dians are a great outdoor people. They 
have given the world two of the great- 
est of pastimes—hockey and lacrosse. 
Yet in our colleges and among our 
amateur teams there is less intensive 
training, not the hard coaching to be 





found in the Republic. Sport is played 
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Canada’s Attitude to War 


(From page 199) 


sanctions. Many papers, all over the 
world and even some in Canada, 
seemed of the same opinion, yet the 
Canadian Government neither repudi- 
ated sanctions nor Dr. Riddell. It 
merely explained to the world where 
and how the suggestion was made and 
thus dispelled any idea that Canada 
was conspiring with the motherland to 
hound down Mussolini. Rather its rep- 
resentative was acting within the 
League in a joint endeavor to make 
the action of that League more effec- 
tive. In a later declaration it left no 
doubt that it stood with the League 
in its policy of sanctions. 

All political parties in Canada are 
agreed in support of the League in 
the present crisis, and in its general 
policy of attempting by collective con- 
sultation and collective action against 
aggressors to safeguard the peace of 
the world. I believe there is no doubt 
that Canada would go even to the ex- 
tent of military sanctions against any 
power declared by the League of Na- 
tions to be an aggressor. 

Beyond that it is not safe to pre- 
dict. There is a widespread hatred of 
war and a widespread opposition to 
anything like militarism and no gov- 
ernment can safely commit the coun- 
try to a war on which the vast major- 
ity is not united in the conviction that 
it is necessary in the interests of the 
peace of the world. Such a conviction 
would be hard to secure in view of the 
disillusionment from the World War. 


Some Contrasts 


(From page 200) 


for the true joy of the game. 

Canadians in their outlook on life 
and in their characteristics are in actu- 
ality really a cross between Americans 
and Britishers. Living next to the 
United States, reading American mag- 
azines, attending American movies and 
listening to American radio programs, 
with contact constantly with our 
American neighbors, we have natural- 
ly adopted American customs and 
manners. A Canadian is indistinguisn- 
able from an American. 


A Blending 


On the other hand with our British 
institutions, with our inheritance of 
British traditions, and as a part of the 
British Empire we have ingrained in 
us many of the characteristics of the 
Englishman. Then the influence of the 
French Canadian cannot be _ over- 
looked—the love of domestic tranquil- 
ity, family affection, regard for re- 
ligion, their simple gayety, their joy. 

All of these are blending to make a 
new nationality on the northern half 
of this continent, ultimately with its 
own national literature, national art 
and national ideals. 
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» The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 











Q—I have “The Kiwanis Club” 
(magazine) of February 1917 to May 
1918. Then I have “The Kiwanis 
Torch,” October 1918 to February 1920. 
Can you tell me where “The Hornet” 
comes in? I cannot find any of them. 
(Member). 

A.—Congratulations on having so 
many of the early periodicals of Ki- 
wanis, These are scarce and few mem- 
bers have ever seen them. “The Hor- 
net” was printed for two issues in 
August and September 1918. Its size 
was four and one-half by seven and 
one-half. It was followed by “The Ki- 
wanis Torch” in October 1918 which 
continued through the February 1920 
issue when the periodical became known 
as “The Kiwanis Magazine.” 


Q.—When a member moves to an- 
other city and his name is reported on 
the official monthly report form, is the 
Kiwanis club in the city to which he 
has removed notified? I have written 
the secretary but wondered if Interna- 
tional did also. (Club Secretary.) 


A.—We are mighty glad that you 
follow the plan of writing to the secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis club in the city to 
which one of your members has moved. 
It would be a fine thing if all secre- 
taries did that too. You may rest as- 
sured that when International Head- 
quarters receives the information, we 
pass it on. 


Q.—I have been told that it is pos- 
sible for a man who is too ill to at- 
tend the regular meeting to make up 
his attendance by having certain mem- 
bers of the club visit with him at the 
hospital. Is this possible? (Governor.) 

A.—A make-up under such condi- 
tions as you indicate does not meet at- 
tendance requirements, The Official At- 
tendance Rules of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional provide for credited attendance 
only when a member is actually present 
in person at a regular meeting; or a 
round table of his own club at the time 
and place of the regular meeting; or 
when he is present in person at the 
regular meeting of some other Kiwanis 
club or at its round table; or at a 
temporary organization specifically pro- 
vided for in the rules. The rules also 
provide for credit (with time limita- 
tions) when he is absent from a meet- 
ing or meetings of his own club in go- 
ing to, attending, or returning from 
certain meetings of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and his district meetings. 


While it would be technically possible 
for a club to recess its regular meeting 
to be continued in a member’s hospital 
room, it would be practically impossible 
to meet the requirements that the in- 
dividual shall be present for at least 
sixty per cent of the regular meeting 
without penalizing the club by discred- 
iting the attendance of all the members 
of the club who did not go to the re- 
cessed meeting in the hospital room. It 
is my personal opinion that bringing 
members to club meetings on stretchers 
or holding meetings in a sick man’s 
room is stressing the importance of the 
attendance record of the individual or 
the club too much and is most undesir- 
able even if the technicalities of at- 
tendance requirements should be met. 


Q.—Is it not true that once a Ki- 
wanian an individual is always a Ki- 
wanian and if he moves to another city 
the club must accept him as a member 
providing there is a vacancy in his 
vocation and he has been active in his 
former club? (Lieutenant Governor.) 


A.—This is not legally a fact al- 
though most clubs will be glad to ac- 
cept such a former Kiwanian into their 
membership providing his classification 
is open. Article III, Section 2, Division 
(f) of the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws states: “Active membership shall 
automatically cease in case any active 
member shall retire or shall perman- 
ently remove his vocational activity 
from the territorial limits of the club.” 
You will see that such an individual, 
therefore, has no rights in the case. 
The fact that he has been an active 
Kiwanian in another club and presents 
an Official withdrawal certificate stat- 
ing that fact will, of course, be a strong 
recommendation for his consideration. 


Q.—If I paid my dues in full to my 
home club and am transferred to an- 
other city, would I have to pay any 
club dues in the city where I applied 
for membership? (Lieutenant Gover- 
nor.) 

A.—This is a matter that would rest 
in the operating policy of the club to 
which you were admitted. I believe the 
usual custom is that the club with 
which you affiliated would not require 
any additional dues from you before its 
next regular billing period. The club 
would be within its rights to bill you 
from the date of your affiliation. 












AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 


COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty, Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl, 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 144 ounces 
—Airflow handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal. 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
iberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY—use coupon below. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago j 


Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 1 
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THE FLASH-KEY-TAINER 


Use in the Home 
and Auto. See the 
KEY-HOLE in_ the 
DARK. GENUINE 
LEATHER CASE, 
WITH UNBREAKABLE 

ZG BULB. Keep your temper and 
Gos ‘ protect your KEYS. $1.00 POST- 
j PAID, or C.O.D. $1.00 plus postage and 














@ Minsirels 


Unique First Parts for complete 

f show with special songs 
} ehorases. Make-up. Cataleg Free. 
> ¥.@. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicage © 





Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inc. 








CAMP CARLYLE FOR GIRLS 


on top Blue Ridge Mountains. All 
land and water sports. Free horse- 
back riding every day. Private golf 
+. course. Music, dramatics, dancing, 
crafts, nature lore. Modern sani- 
tation. Living accommodations as comfort- 
able as home. Write 


Mrs. Inez S. Carlyle, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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SPEAKERS! : 
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& y 
We will write your speeches. Rates > 
as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- & 
dress, depending upon type of = 
speech wanted. Information free. 
Confidential. = 
Also we conduct a complete and = 
effective course by mail in public % 
speaking at low price. Write! = 
National Reference Library © 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 3 
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HITCH; -UP and GO! 


TRAVEL INA 
MODELS OAT aD ere 


@ PLAN A GLORIOUS HOLIDAY! °® 


Why lead a humdrum life when you can enjoy the thrill 
of nationwide travel with a Silver Dome? Thousands are 
doi it—adding new sest to living. Four new 1936 
models, 16 to 18% ft. in length. The biggest coaches at 
the lowest prices in Silver Dome history. New features! 
New comforts and conveniences! Decide now to spend your 
1936 holidays in a Silver Dome. Write for illustrated 
literature. Some available dealer territory. 


SILVER DOME, Ine., 462 York St., Detroit, Mich. 











Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms ... at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business end 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


worec GREAT NORTHERN 


1 118 West S7th St. NEW YORK CITY 












Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
NEW STYLE extra thin model. 2black, genuine 
man needs. Made of black, 
8 real quality. Sic welechesd, 142 1é-karat gold 
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The Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 


(From page 205) 


On August 22, 1865, Mr. Seward re- 
plied that the statement of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was accepted as 
a correct interpretation of the inten- 
tion of the Government of the United 


States. 
One event which should not be 
overlooked in the consideration of 


Canadian-American relations, was the 
curious refusal of the United States, 
in 1885, to allow a Canadian troop 
ship, chartered to suppress the Riel 
rebellion, to pass through the Soo 
eanal. This action had largely to do 
with the decision to build a canal on 
our side of the St. Mary’s River, and 
it is somewhat striking that ninety per 
cent. of the present traffic through our 
canal is American. 

Another agitation for the abroga- 
tion of the Agreement of 1817 
arose during the nineties, principally 
through the development of the Ameri- 
ean ship-building yards on the lakes. 
These yards were debarred from com- 
peting for the construction of war 
ships, as the Agreement is extremely 
explicit, viz.: that they should neither 
build nor maintain. It was, however, 
felt that in view of the refusal to 
grant permission to pass one of our 
war ships through the American canal, 
the Government of the States could 
not well ask us to allow them to use 
our canals for the removal of war 
ships from the lakes to the ocean. 

In 1895, the Venezuelan dispute 
drew special attention to the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement. At this time the 
Detroit Dry Dock Company had been 
refused a contract for two twinscrew 
gunboats, on which they had submitted 
the lowest tender. Secretary Herbert 
of the Navy said that if the language 
of the Agreement had been “build and 
maintain” instead of “build or main- 
tain’? the Detroit firm should have had 
the contract. In view of present treaty 
considerations and the dispute over 
the interpretation of certain words, 
this remark is somewhat illuminating. 

The Agreement of 1817, notwith- 
standing the voices of Jingoes, and the 
numerous demands that it be con- 
signed to the waste. paper basket, is 
still nominally in force, although the 
United States has, by no means, kept 
it to the letter. At the present time 
they have a number of war ships on 
the Lakes, used for training purposes. 
In a speech delivered by the Hon. Geo. 
E. Foster, in the House of Commons, 
on December 1, 1909, attention was 
drawn to the presence of these ships. 
Unfortunately we are largely out of 
court, for in every case permission was 
granted by the Dominion Government 
before these ships were passed through 
our canals. 

In all, there are nine of these train- 
ing vessels, armed in a very different 
manner to the requirements of the 
Agreement of 1817, but there is no 


indication that the United States, in 
transferring these ships to their lake 
ports, had any other object in view 
than that of training the youth of the 
States bordering on the great inland 
seas, for service in their salt water 
navy. Doubtless the change in condi- 
tions make it necessary to re-consider 
the exact wording of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement. There is now little chance 
of its abrogation, but it would appear 
to be a most desirable thing, if it could 
be remodelled and given the status 
of a definite treaty. The spirit of 
cordiality and amity between Canada 
and her great southern neighbour is 
such today that armed conflict is con- 
sidered to be almost outside the pale 
of possibility. It is the desire of the 
great majority of people on both sides 
of the line that the mutual relations 
now existing should be still further 
improved, and that each country should 
work out its manifest destiny, to the 
benefit alike of themselves, their 
neighbours and the world at large. 





In Memoriam 


William C. Wright 


William C. Wright, member of the 


Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York, 
passed away on March 10. He had 
been a Kiwanian since 1921. During 


that time he was very active in Ki- 
wanis affairs, having served as presi- 
dent in 1925, trustee in 1926, chair- 
man of the District Committee on 
Finance and the District Committee on 
Efficiency Contest in 1926, lieutenant 
governor in 1927, governor of the 
New York District in 1928, member 
of the International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations in 1928-29, and 
vice-chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States in 1935, 
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BE LOOKING FOR GOOD SIGNS! 


Yes, they'll be looking for good signs of good Kiwanis clubs located in good towns. 


Reports indicate that spring really is coming around. You can see what winter did 


to those old signs put up years ago. Time for new ones! 


At small cost your club can create a fine first impression on visitors to your city. 


Good signs boost club prestige. They help visitors like your city. They tell visiting 


Kiwanians that your club pays attention to those things. You can order your signs 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix 
1!/, inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


now and have them ready to install. 


ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 
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DENVER 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name 
of place and time of 
meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Le ROMY |S 


Auxiliary plate 6x 1/8 
inches to provide name 
of city or town. Price, 


F. O. B. Chicago..............$1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 

Price complete, with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago..$9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


fF & ® 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 











Plan to be among the 


thousands who are going 
to the 20th Annual 
Convention at Washington, 


D. C. Every club should 


be represented there. 


ea 21-25 


Here is the magnificent, white marble 

Lincoln Memorial and some of the fairy- 

land Japanese cherry trees in full bloom. 

Thousands of people go to Washington just 
to see these trees. 


No matter what your interests are—gov- 
ernment, law and courts, art, literature, 
music, museums, architecture, city planning, 
statesmanship, or libraries—Washington has 
so much to see that you can plan a visit 
of several days—or years and not see it all. 


And so far as things and places of historic 
interest are concerned—here is a concen- 
tration from the very beginning. It would 
take a five-foot shelf of books to describe 
them. Come for the Convention but plan 
to stay and get to know Washington. 
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